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Orgdudy. . .  cvisp  as  grandmother's  crmlinc . . . 

mi  d  vvi  ca\m  checft.  Loofcs  lifte  a\\  mr  1946  Proms 

arc  siTvino  old- fashioned  /jnneh.  White  Organdy  with  red 

and  white  check  Iriiu.  59.9r5.  Red  and  white 

check  with  pique  trim.  19.95 

Evening  Hhop  •  fourth  floor 
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\wHm'i  \me  v^(xp(i¥%** 


Have  a  Coke 


BOTILED   UNDER   AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 

COCA-COLA   BOTTLING  CO.,  OF   CHICAGO,  INC. 


Oasis  Little  Club 

"Engineers    of    fine    food"" 

It's    iu^t    a    fc\A-    of    the 

boys    i:;ctting;    hep    to 

some    jive  — 

and    man  —  what 

jive   .   .   . 

m 

4400   Simpson 

Skokie   2638 
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Store  Hours,  9:30  to  5:30  except  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  9:30  to  9:30 


Church  and  Sherman 


:.%^. 


you  applauded  it 


at  the 


and  here  it  is! 


Cottons  for  morning,  noon  and  night  paraded  for  you  Wednesday,  May  1, 
in  Scott  Hall  Grill  .  .  .  and  this  was  one  of  your  favorites!  Jo  Ann  Jenkins, 

who  modeled  it  for  you,  poses  here  wearing  the  same  Hope  Skillman  cotton  that 
you  applauded  so  enthusiastically.  It's  gray,  with  pink  or  aqua  stripes.  $25. 
You'll  find  it  in  apparet— fourth  floor 
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prize    winners 

from  our  third 
floor  Bridle  Path 

Smart  twill,  jodhpurs.  Brown,  tan.  Sizes  24-32 .  .  14.95 

Mercerized  cotton  T-shirt.  White,  maize,  powder  3.25 

Plastic  belt  with  multicolor  studs 1.95 

Short  knit  gloves  in  brown  or  black 2.75 

Snap-brim  felt  hat.    Brown,  black 5.95 

Brown  leather  crop 3.50 


^MnmJbT^^^^ 
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Around  the  To^rn 


At  Sundo^frn  ^  > « 

Edge^rater  Eeach 
Yacht  Club  *  *  * 

The  mo^t  distinctive  cocktail  room  in 
America  .  .  .  All  hands  on  deck!  Sailing 
time  .  .  .  every  evening.  .  . 

To^Yfi  House  *  «  » 

69ii  Sheridan  Road  .  .  .  Dinner — Ajter 
Theater — Cocktails.  Featuring  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef.  Charcoal  Broiled 
Steaks,  and  Southern  Fried  Chicken. 

Curtain  Calls  w 

Gibby'^s  *  *  * 

For  luncheon,  dinner,  supper,  ajter  the 
show  .  .  .  meet  and  eat  where  celebrities 
go  ...  191  N.  Clark  St.  Constantly  the 
best  food  in  toivn. 


Cooley'^s  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Anytime  is  the  right  time  to  meet 
your  friends  at  Cooley's  Cupboard. 
Delicious  luncheons,  dinners  .  .  . 
snacks  for  tea  or  late  evening  sup- 
pers .  .  . 


After  Dark 


Camellia  House  *  *  * 

The  ultimate  in  an  evening's  entertain- 
nient  is  the  Camellia  House  at  the 
Drake.  Luncheon,  dinner  and  dancing — 
Bob  McGreiv's  orchestra.  No  minimum. 


Villa  Moderne  *  *  * 

For  a  smooth  evening  of  fun,  music, 
and  dancing  .  .  .  it' s  the  Villa  Modern 
.  .  .  Specialists  in  good  food.  Skokie 
Blvd.  &  Count  Line  Rd. 


Hotel  Continental  *  *  * 

505  N.  Michigan  .  .  .  Dinner — supper 
dancing — Robert  Criim  and  his  Piano 
Portraits  in  the  enchanting  Neu'  Hori- 
zon. 


Fireside  *  *  * 

7200  Lincoln  .  .  .  on  Rt.  U.S.  41  .  .  . 
Lincolnivood ,  111.  Famous  for  its  de- 
licious chicken  and  steak  dinners.  Prices 
$1.30  to  $3.30. 
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1  his  is  our  twentv-jiltn 


;priiig  Ic)  present   llic   luici^t 


apparel  and  act  essorici;. 


YiiU   lULisi  i>cc  ihejii  — laiv-v'n 


aeli^ht  vou,  \vc  s>!iK.nv. 


Oj(Pi/itk^  WeM'kcA.eJL 
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BETWEEN  COVERS 


It  was  tough  reconverting  from 
Modern  Ro7nances,  and  at  first  every- 
one was  handing  in  the  secrets  of  their 
souls.  We  rejected  all  as  too  lurid  and 
insisted  on  variety.  This  is  the  result. 

By  way  of  humor  and  satire  there's 
Alpha  Will  Sereymde,  prompted  from 
Jerry  Wesley  by  the  mating  season. 
Tom  Koch  deserts  the  Daily  and  his 
field-house  to  give  us  page  16.  And 
Bill  Brown  is  on  hand,  as  usual,  with 
Think  of  The  Cause,  Man  on  page  17. 
And  don't  miss  Morals  for  Moderns. 
Don  Ansel  turned  Thurber  to  pro- 
duce it. 

We're  patting  ourselves  on  the  back 
this  issue.  It's  the  last,  and  it  com- 
pletes our  25th  year.  So  see  the  sec- 
tion beginning  on  page  18— the  result 
of  communications  with  alumni  and 
Ruth  Krause's  fine  termpaper.  There 
are  pictures  on  it  in  piano,  along  with 
a  spread  on  ^Vaa-Mu  that  has  re- 
hearsal shots  by  Al  Batim  that  are 
just  aboiu  the  finest  photo  ivork  wexc 
seen  in  years. 

And  the  regidars  are  along  for  thr 
final  bow.  Bruce  "Jo-jo  Bobo"  Pine 
and  his  inimitable  cartoons.  Looking 
'Em  Over,  The  Editor's  Page— and  the 


THE  COVER 

Maggie  Hill  in  a  scene  from  Heye 
We  Go  Again  dresses  up  our  last 
cover.  Waa-Mu  came  back  this  year 
—and  everybody  who  packed  Cahn  for 
its  performances  forgot  the  foiu, 
bleak,  Waa-Mu-less  years  in  acclaim- 
in?  the  new  1946  offerins;. 
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iiniors 

. . .  your  springboard  from 
college  to  a  career 

VOGUE'S 

12"' 

PRIX  de  PARIS 

Vogue's  PRIX  DE  PARIS  contest  for  college  seniors  is 
tailor-made  for  you  who  want  to  try  your  talents  for 
fashion,  writing,  merchandising,  art  or  photography, 
advertising.  It's  Vogue's  way  of  culling  the  best  edi- 
torial talent  from  the  college  classes  of  1947.  It's 
your  way  to  step  straight  from  college  into  a  career. 

First  prize  is  a  year's  job  with  Vogue... six  months 
in  the  Paris  office  and  six  months  in  New  York.  Second 
prize  is  six  months  with  Vogue  in  New  York.  Ten 
honorable  mention  winners  are  considered  for  jobs 
with  other  Conde  Nast  publications:  Glamour,  House 
&  Garden,  Vogue  Pattern  Book.  The  next  top  one 
hundred  contestants  are  introduced  to  stores,  adver- 
tising agencies  and  other  magazines,  to  whom  suc- 
cessful participation  in  the  prix  is  an  entering-wedge. 

Plan  now  to  make  Vogue's  PRIX  DE  paris  an  important 
part  of  your  senior  year.  Save  time  to  take  it  in  your 
stride... there  are  four  quizzes  to  answer,  and  if 
you're  among  the  finalists,  a  1500-word  thesis  to 
write.  The  art  and  photography  division  of  the  con- 
test has  special  questions,  special  prizes.  PRix  DE 
PARIS  contest  rules  and  first  quiz  will  appear  in  the 
August  15th  issue  of  Vogue.  For  additional  informa- 
tion write  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Campbell,  Director 
Vogue's  PRIX  DE  PARIS,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
Yorkl7,  N.Y 
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BETA  SIGMA 

Founded  at  Northwestern  University  on  May  1,  1936 
6  Active  Chapters 

All  members  of  this  organization  are  elected 
by  a  necessarily  anonymous  committee  on  the 
basis  of  those  qualities  which  are  representa- 
tive of  the  best  in  Beta  Sigma.  Each  new 
member  has  received  an  emblem  of  the  order 
as  pictured  above. 


I, 


This  key,  valuable  ii al- 
so much  for  Its  in- 
trinsic ivorth  as  for 
its  moral  implica- 
tions, is  the  symbol 
of  Beta.  Sigma. 


Members  Elected  i946 


F rates  in  universitate: 

JOHN  WILLIAM  DAMISH 
THOMAS  FREEMAN  KOCH 
GLEN  MAX  MORRIS 
JAMES  HAPPY  MURPHEY 
DONALD  ATWATER  O'BRIEN 
HERBERT  JAMES  STOTTER 
ROBERT  EDWARD  TORNQUIST 
DONALD  LOUIS  TOWNSEND 
EUGENE  LINUS  WYMAN 

F rater  ex  oficina: 

OTTO  MAURICE  FORKERT 


Fratres  in  facilitate: 

JOHN  CHARLES  TEEVAN 
RICHARD  ALAN  WATERMAN 


A uxilia  femenarum : 

JOAN  MARIE  BIGGINS 
HELEN  ROOSEVELT  SLOANE 
CATHERINE  BRINTON  WEAVER 


F rater  ex  oficio: 

ROBERT  DUANE  WILLIAMS 
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BY  JERRY  WESLEY 


ALPHA 


WILL   SERENADE 


X  HE  GAMMA  HOUSE  had  been 
in  a  state  of  hysterically  fe\ered 
activity  ever  since  the  mailman  came 
Thursday.  He  had  brought  the  usual 
run  of  mail— letters  from  home  and 
laundry  bags  and  copies  of  Life  and 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  Spicy  Detective 
Tales— but  he  also  brought  some  mail 
for  THE  SORORITY.  There  were 
two  letters  from  NATIONAL  HEAD- 
QUARTERS and  a  square,  thick, 
white  envelope  addressed  to  "The 
President,  Gamma  Sorority,  Campus." 
It  was  this  letter  that  caused  all  the 
trouble. 

Katharine  Gibson,  tire  Gamma 
Chapter  President,  was  in  her  room 
writing  a  story  for  the  next  issue  of 
Gariima  GamboUer,  the  sorority's 
monthly  publication. 

"Sigma  Chapter  is  getting  its  share 
of  traditional  spring  pinhangings," 
she  clacked  off  on  her  typewriter, 
"and  pins  have  been  flying  onto  the 
sweaters  of  Sigma's  gorgeous  beauties. 
This  April  we  got  2.  This  is  com- 
pared to  1  in  1945,  0  in  1944,  and  a 
national  honor  society  key  in   1943." 

But  just  then  Katharine  heard 
shouts  of  "Mail!"  So  she  dropped  her 
typing  and  romped  gaily  downstairs. 
There  was  no  letter  from  home  for 
her,  but  there  was  the  white  envelope. 

Katharine  opened  it  quite  casually, 
for  she  had  received  and  opened  lots 
of  mail  as  Chapter  President.  But  this 
letter  turned  out  to  be  different.  Kath- 
arine's hands  shook  as  she  drew  the 
folded  piece  of  notepaper  from  the 
envelope  and  saw  the  gold  and  ruby 
crusted  crest  on  the  outside.  And  when 
she  opened  the  folder  and  read  it  she 
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ran  from  the  office  shrieking  incoher- 
ently. 

She  ran  upstairs  and  into  the  room 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  where  a  com- 
mittee was  discussing  the  color  of  tea 
cookies  to  be  served  at  the  Friday 
afternoon  tea.  Katharine  was  still 
shrieking.  Only  noiv  it  was  becoming 
more  coherent,  and  the  committee 
could  make  out  her  words— "The 
Alphas  are  serenading  us— Saturday." 

This  was  momentous  news  for  the 
Gammas,  you  see.  because  the  Alphas 
were  the  smoothest  boys  on  campus. 
They  wore  casual  slacks  and  sweaters, 
knew  all  the  new  and  clever  slang  (it 
was  boasted  in  Alpha  circles  that  it 
was  an  Alpha  who  had  first  coined  the 
phrase  "23— Skidoo")  ,  dated  only  the 
smoothest  girls  on  campus,  and  took 
them  every  afternoon  and  evening  in 
their  convertibles.  And  they  always 
ivent  to  the  roadside  tavern  a  short 
distance  from  the  campus  that  the 
Alphas  had  piuxhased  and  now  oper- 
ated as  a  pri\ate  club. 

The  Alphas  had  not  serenaded  the 
Gammas  in  four  years.  The  Gammas 
were  not  considered  a  smooth  house. 


Alpha  pledges  earned  no  points 
toward  their  initiation  by  dating 
Gammas  as  they  did  by  dating  Pis 
and  Chis,  the  two  smoothest  sororities 
on  campus.  So  no  one  had  ever  hung 
his  Alpha  pin  on  a  Gamma.  .\nd  since 
the  Alpha  policy  was  one  of  pin  ser- 
enades exclusively,  the  Alphas  had 
never  had  to  serenade  the  Gamma 
House. 

But  this  year  the  Gammas  had  an 
.'Vlpha  pin.  It  was  all  a  horrible  mis- 
take, really,  but  they  had  one  never- 
theless. Peggy  Knudsen,  a  freshman 
girl  who  lived  in  town  had  had  a  date 
with  a  boy  named  Fred.  She  didn't 
know  he  was  an  Alpha— and  neither 
did  he,  actually,  because  he  was  not 
a  Western  Chapter  Alpha,  but  a  trans- 
fer from  a  chapter  at  some  smaller 
college.  And  although  he  had  affili- 
ated with  the  Western  Chapter  and 
paid  his  affiliation  fee,  the  Western 
Chapter  Alphas  had  not  yet  given  him 
the  Western  Chapter  Dating  Manual 
or  told  him  about  not  dating  Gam- 
mas. 

They  hadn't  even  told  him  about 
the  Western  Chapter  Monthly  Sweep- 
stakes, which  was  a  prize  of  S50  given 
each  month  for  the  highest  date 
quotient.  This  figine  was  compiled  for 
each  Western  Chapter  Alpha  by  the 
Western  Chapter  Secretary,  and  it  ivas 
determined  by  adding  the  number  of 
Pi  and  Chi  dates  and  dividing  by  the 
average  number  of  beers  drunk  per 
Pi  or  Chi  date. 

So  Fred  didn't  know  about  being 
smooth  and  being  a  Western  Chapter 
Alpha,  and  he  gave  his  Alpha  pin  to 
Peggy. 
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When  the  Alphas  found  out  they 
were  awfully  angry.  The  President 
had  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 
chapter  at  the  Alpha's  roadside  tav- 
ern, and  after  a  stinging  speech  from 
their  leader,  delivered  from  the  top  of 
the  bar,  the  chapter  voted  to  fine  Fred 
$25  for  promiscuous  pin-hanging  and 
to  make  him  pay  a  $10  monthly  penal- 
ty for  having  a  pin  in  an  unauthorized 
house. 

But  Fred  still  refused  to  take  back 
his  Alpha  pin,  and  now  the  Alphas 
had  to  serenade  the  Gammas. 

The  Alphas  were  all  very  angry,  but 
the  Gammas  were  very  happy,  for  this 
gave  them  a  chance  to  show  the  Al- 
phas that  they  could  be  a  smooth 
house  and  to  so  impress  the  Alphas 
that  they  would  put  the  Gamma 
House  on  the  approved  smooth  list. 

Everyone  began  learning  Alpha 
songs  to  sing  at  dinner,  and  Peggy  be- 
came a  Great  in  the  Gamma  House. 
She  was  introduced  proudly  as  "our 
Alpha  girl"  at  rtishing  parties  and 
teas,  she  gave  a  series  of  six  guest 
lectures  before  the  Gamma  pledge 
class  on  "How  I  Did  It,"  and  was 
nominated— even  though  she  had  a 
0.125  grade  average— for  the  office  of 
Chapter  President  next  year. 

The  Gammas  had  become  very  ex- 
cited and  very  Alpha-conscious.  But 
their  excitement  reached  a  peak  the 
Thursday  morning  that  the  mailman 
brought  the  letter  about  the  serenade. 

A  state  of  emergency  was  declared 
by  The  President,  and  it  ivas  an- 
nounced at  lunch. 

"This  serenade  is  ^•ital  to  the  future 
of  Gamma,"  said  Katharine  in  her 
most  stirring  manner.  "No  classes 
will  be  permitted  for  any  girl  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  except  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Executive  Board.  Our 
work  begins  immediately  after  lunch. 
Report  to  your  respective  committees 
and  look  for  the  schedule  of  song 
practices  on  the  office  bulletin  board. 
I  ask  at  this  time  that  all  of  you  stay 
calm.  Your  Executive  Board  has  the 
situation  well  in  hand." 

Then  Katharine  left  the  dining  hall 
for  a  special  conference  ^\'ith  the  Song 
Chairman  and  the  Treasurer.  Those 
who  stayed  behind  finished  their  lunch 
hurriedly  and  nervously  and  reported 
to  work.  One  of  the  younger  girls,  a 
dark-haired  little  thing  called  Eunice, 
leaned  over  to  her  sorority  mother 
as  they  left  the  table. 

"What's  an  Alpha  look  like,"  she 
asked  earnestly. 

"I  don't  know,  hon,"  was  the  reply, 
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"but  they're  swell." 

There  was  a  job  for  everyone,  it 
seemed,  and  at  five  o'clock  Saturday 
afternoon  the  girls  were  still  working 
and  there  was  much  to  be  done. 

Another  committee  of  six  was  work- 
ing on  the  legacies— the  girls  the 
Gammas  didn't  want  but  had  to  take. 
They  could  not  exclude  them  from 
the  serenade  according  to  the  National 
Constitution,  so  they  had  to  devise  a 
clever  plan  to  hide  them.  There  were 
only  two  really  bad  ones  this  year, 
so  they  were  covering  them  with  Plas- 
ter of  Paris  and  posting  them  on 
either  side  of  the  front  door  as  liv- 
ing statues.  The  legacies  had  not 
been  too  willing,  of  course,  but  the 
committee  chairman  had  persuaded 
them. 

Outside  a  third  committee  was  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  a  great 
sign  which  extended  across  the  whole 
front  of  the  sorority  house.  It  was  in 
red  and  blue  on  a  white  background 
and  said: 

Welcome  ALPHAS! 

Step  Right  Inside 

65— Beautiful  Girls— 65 

This  was  another  slight  departure 
from  general  serenade  procedure 
which  The  President  had  ordered. 

"It's  a  do-or-die  issue,"  she  had  said 
in  a  pep-talk  to  her  Executive  Board 
that  morning.  "We've  never  had  an 
Alpha  in  the  house  before,  and  this 
evening  we'll  have  the  whole  chapter. 
We've  got  to  make  this  evening  count. 

"Ordinarily  the  sororities  around 
here  are  pretty  informal  about  sere- 
nades. They  always  go  out  on  the 
terrace  to  sing  and  they  wear  what- 
ever they  happen  to  have  on— blue 
jeans  or  sweaters  and  skirts.  But  you 
know  what  kind  of  a  chance  we'd  have 
against  the  Pis  or  the  Chis  in  just 
sweaters  and  skirts.  That's  why  I  don't 
want  any  more  complaints  from  the 
younger  girls  about  the  dresses  they're 
wearing  being  too  low  cut.  They 
can't  be  too  low  cut  for  this  affair. 


"And  this  terrace  stuff  is  out,  too. 
With  that  big  light  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  quad,  well,  you  know  what 
would  happen.  But  with  our  plan  we 
get  them  inside  the  house.  We  sing 
better  with  a  piano  anyway,  and  with 
candle-light  we'll  show  up  at  our  best. 

"We've  got  to  get  'em  in  and  keep 
'em  in.  Otherwise  they'll  leave  and 
we'll  never  see  an  Alpha  date.  All  in 
all,  it's  the  time  for  drastic  action." 

And  The  President  had  instituted 
lots  of  it.  That  evening  as  the  front- 
of-the-house-sign  committee  was  fin- 
ishing, she  was  down  in  the  chapter 
room  directing  rehearsal  of  the  kick 
line. 

"One-two-three-kick,"  she  was  shout- 
ing. "You've  got  to  put  more  pep  in 
it.  Get  those  legs  up— way  up.  And 
be  careful  of  the  costumes.  They 
cost  us  plenty  of  jack  to  rent  from 
the  burlesque  house.  Okay,  now,  one- 
two—" 

The  dinner  bell  interrupted  her. 
"Okay,"  she  finished,  "knock  off  for 
chow." 

The  President  went  with  the  others 
into  the  dining  hall,  but  her  dinner 
was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Above  the 
roar  of  the  Gammas  rehearsing  Gam- 
ma Ghosts  up  to  the  last  minute, 
committee  heads  kept  reporting  trou- 
bles. 

The  Refreshments  Committee  was 
having  trouble  getting  the  beer  pump 
to  work— and  Katharine  knew  that 
lots  of  beer  -ivas  essential  to  keeping 
the  Alphas  in  the  house.  And  the 
Signs  Committee  reported  that  they 
were  two  short  on  the  neon  vest  signs 
the  alumns  had  ordered  for  every  girl 
to  wear  across  her  waist. 

"Stand  two  of  'em  in  the  back, 
then,"  ordered  Katharine.  "They 
won't  be  seen  anyway.  Do  they  work 
all  right,  and  did  the  company  get 
the  right  words  on?" 

"Right,  chief.  'Busy  Tonight?— I'm 
Not!'  with  the  first  line  in  green  and 
the  second  in  red." 

"Okay,  pass  them  out  as  the  girls 
assemble." 

The  Song  Chairman  was  about  to 
start  Gamma  Ghosts  again  when  two 
girls  hurriedly  left'  their  places  and 
ran  from  the  room. 

"Hey,  wait!"  cried  Katharine. 
"That's  two  more  that  have  gotten 
to  vomiting  from  nervous  indigestion. 
Let's  cut  the  practicing  and  just  take  it 
easy  now.  You  all  know  what  to  do, 
but  I'll  run  through  it  just  once  more. 

"First,  we  wait  for  the  Alphas  to 
get  up  to  the  house.  Then  Mary  Joe 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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BY  GEORGE  GRVEXWALD 


T„ 


HE  SWANS  floated  on  the  placid 
water. 

Looking  down  upon  iheni,  Irom  our 
position  against  the  rail  which  runs 
along  the  lakeside  walk  at  Montreaux, 
we  decided  their  deliberate,  graceful 
movements  symbolized  the  majesty  of 
our  love,  and  the  fresh  seafoam  white 
of  their  plumage,  our  love's  purity. 
"Precieiise!"  exclaimed  Marienne,  her 
thin,  pale  lips  parted  in  laughter. 

We  tinned  to  walk  up  to  the  Beau 
Rivage.  oiu'  hotel. 


Ill  tables  and  chairs  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  terrace  of  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Montreaux's  shopkeepers  had 
begun  the  off-season  practice  of  cov- 
ering their  wares  in  the  afternoons, 
and  withdrawing  into  the  shops  which, 
of  course,  were  also  their  abodes.  The 
India  Tea  House  still  left  its  side  door 
unlatched  from  three  to  five,  but  busi- 
ness wasn't  brisk;  most  interned  Eng- 
lishmen were  banking  their  francs  to- 
ward the  day  when  they  could  buy 
their  wav  out  of  Switzerland,  through 


Each  man  knows  a  symbol  for  a  thing  he's  cherished. 
The  swans  were  his.  P'or  himself  and  for  her  they 
were  the  beginning  and  the  end. 


An  internee,  like  myself.  Mile. 
Marienne  Eliakim  had  been  bedding 
with  the  Friedlis"  at  3,  rue  Michel 
Chauvet  before  I  met  her.  A  cool, 
refreshing  Parisian  of  Jugosla\'ian  ex- 
traction, my  first  meeting  with  her 
began  with  an  airangement  which 
was  to  make  t^vo  raw  S^viss  ^vinters 
bearable. 

.\lthough  this  initial  encounter  had 
seemed  ludicrous— we  had  locked  the 
handlebars  of  our  bicycles  in  front  of 
Papa  Emil's  confectionary— from  it 
sprang  a  slo^v,  intense  passion  which 
could  ha\e  bloomed  only  in  such  a 
fairy  tale  land,  between  two  such  mis- 
placed indi\iduals. 

"While  we  walked  in  silence  up  the 
steep  roadway  to  the  hotel.  I  cast  my 
thoughts  back  over  the  first  few  days 
of  our  friendship.  It  began  scarcely 
two  months  after  I  had  parachuted 
down  into  the  Savoy  Alps  and  escaped 
across  Lac  Leman  into  this  Swiss  re- 
sort \illage.  Autumn  had  alreadv  dis- 
solved into  the  winter  of  late  1942 
when  I  met  Marienne. 

The  tourist  season  had  been  done 
A\'ith  for  several  weeks.  The  Napoleon 


ihe  German  litres  and,  eventually, 
ijack  to  their  island.  Even  the  Pris- 
oner of  Chillon  had  gone  into  hiber- 
iration:  the  trolley  to  his  castle  had 
ceased  its  slow  lakeside  creakings  for 
at  least  five  months. 

After  a  routine  exchange  of  paidou- 
nez  mois,  I  stammered  in  grammar 
school  French  an  elaboration  of  apolo- 
gies for  forcing  the  clumsy  collision. 
Smiling  at  the  cakes  in  Emil's  shop 
window,  she  said,  in  English,  "Even 
with  ration  stamps,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  good  pastry  these  days  of  i\'ar." 
Swinging  a  heavily  shod  foot  against 
the  bicycle's  stand,  kicking  it  into 
])lace  below  the  rear  fender,  she  added, 
"The  chocolate,  it  is  unbearable.  So 
bitter!" 

(Montreaux  is  a  resort  town  backed 
up  against  the  Alps  and  spread  along 
the  shores  of  Lac  Leman  for  almost 
a  mile.  All  of  its  gently  sloping  streets 
wend  their  ways  to  the  lakeside  walk 
which  runs  in  front  of  some  of 
Europe's  most  opulent  hotels,  origi- 
nally designed  to  house  vacationing 
League  of  Nations  delegates  from 
Geneva.) 


Following  the  main  thoroughfare, 
Marienne  and  I  coasted  our  bicycles 
down  to  the  lake— my  head  bent  into 
the  sharp  wind  blowing  across  the 
water,  as  I  braked  at  my  wheel;  Mari- 
enne's  head  back,  her  dark  hair  flying 
in  the  breeze  while  she  raced  ahead 
of  me. 

*  *  # 

The  French  Swiss  are  admirable 
people.  They  have  the  sophisticated 
traits  of  their  fatherland,  and  the 
trustful  ones  of  their  adopted  one. 
For  these  reasons,  and  because  both 
Marienne  and  I  were  "honor  guests" 
of  the  country  on  a  sort  of  continuous 
parole,  we  found  no  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing a  suite  in  one  of  the  large, 
almost  empty  resort  hotels. 

I  threw  back  the  drapes  from  our 
suite's  windows,  for  soon  smiling  blue 
stars  would  be  shining  down  on  the 
dimpled  lake  spread  before  us  as  far 
as  the  distant  boundaries  of  France. 
Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  a 
great  stack  of  feather  tickings,  Mari- 
enne drew  a  pair  of  dainty  white  feet 
from  her  preposterously  heavy  climb- 
ing shoes,  as  she  watched  me  moving 
from  window  to  Avindow. 


The    collect  i\  eh     melodious,    indi- 
vidually   luiniorous    trumpeting    of 
(Conliniicd   ou   pnge  31) 
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BY  VIRGINIA  LLOYD 


HDW 


Dr.  Carhart  tests  for  a  patient's  dominant 
hand  at  the  speech  clinic. 


(Chicago  Tribune  photo) 


X  wo  FLOORS  above  the  fluc- 
tuating crowds  which  storm  Annie 
May  Swift,  one  of  Nortliwestern's  lit- 
tle publicized  but  widely  known  or- 
ganizations goes  about  the  business 
of  correcting  man's  most  elemental 
social  fimction,  his  speech.  No  guess- 
ers,  science  and  psychology  arc  the 
tools  of  Northwestern  speech  clini- 
cians. 

Procedures  of  speech  correction  are 
pleasantly  minus  t  h  e  frightening 
gleam  of  surgical  cutlery.  Patients 
are  handled  with  tact  and  well 
screened  to  determine  the  type  of 
treatment  needed.  The  type  of  patient 
ranges  from  people  with  heavy  ac- 
cents, lispers  and  sound-stibstitutors, 
through  stutterers  to  cases  of  aphasia, 
a  pathological  inability  to  use  lan- 
guage. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
Out-Patient  Clinic  goes  to  work  and 
the  staff  of  thirteen  under  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Simon  begin  by  taking  the  case 
history  of  would-be  patients.  Tests 
for   breathing,    hearing    and    tests    to 
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determine  the  dominant  hand  of  the 
patient  are  made.  At  the  end  of  each 
session  the  staff  meets  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  each  patient  and  to 
decide  upon  the  treatment  needed. 
If  the  case  has  bad  dentition,  a  mal- 
formed mouth  or  other,  defects  he  is 
referred  to  a  doctor  or  dentist.  If  re- 
tarded mentally  or  showing  evidence 
of  being  psychotic,  the  patient  is  sent 
to  a  psychologist  or  psychiatrist.  If 
"mens  sana  in  corpora  sano"  the  case 
is  taken  over  by  the  clinic  as  soon 
as  possible. 

According  to  Dr.  Simon,  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  of  the  country's 
total  popidation  suffers  from  some  sort 
of  s)3eech  defect  and  in  a  city  the  size 
of  Chicago  some  30,000  souls  face  life 
handicapped  in  this  manner.  Many 
of  them  don't  know  it.  Says  Dr.  Patil 
Moore,  "If  you  could  hear  your  own 
voice  reproduced  on  a  phonograph 
record  you  would  probably  fail  to 
recognize  it,  because  the  individual 
hears  his  voice  so  frequently  that  he 
ceases  to  be  aware  of  it  and  manv  who 


lisp,  stammer,  slur  their  words  or 
speak  with  an  accent  are  unaware  of 
the  defect." 

Luckily,  in  children,  teachers  and 
parents  are  sometimes  able  to  recog- 
nize speech  difficulties  and  send  them 
to  the  clinic  for  treatment.  People  of 
all  ages  have  been  helped  by  the 
clinic.  Cases  from  Hines  Veteran's 
Hospital,  west  of  Chicago,  are  sent 
up  to  the  clinic,  rather  than  sending 
the  clinic  to  them,  on  the  premise 
that  the  trip  to  Evanston  is  pleasant 
relaxation  for  the  vets. 

In  1943,  prospective  Naval  airmen 
stormed  the  clinic  for  the  correction 
of  lisps.  Listed  under  the  selective 
service  ruling  as  men  who  cannot 
"communicate  adequately  at  all  times" 
they  were  deferred  for  ninety  days 
while  the  clinic  went  to  work  on  them. 
That  a  good  job  was  done  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  men  were  ac- 
cepted as  Navy  fledglings,  to  the 
credit  of  Dr.  Moore  who  super\ised 
their  training. 

Staff  members,  during  the  war, 
found  a  fertile  field  for  research  in 
the  armed  services.  Dr.  Raymond  Car- 
hart  worked  on  the  fitting  of  hearing 
aids  for  veterans  at  the  Deshon  Army 
Hospital.  Voice  comminiication  prob- 
lems in  the  air  forces  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  -  Dr.  Moore,  while  Dr. 
Harold  Westlake  worked  on  the  types 
of  hearing  difficidty  incurred  in  a 
(Continued  on  page^  43} 
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■'Roberts,    there    is    no    room    here    for    a    thief!" 
>aid     Van     Ness.      But     Roberts     did     not     speak. 


T 

I  HE  lettering  on  the  door  an- 
nounced "H.  E.  Van  Ness,  Head- 
master" in  small  gold  letters.  Inside 
the  headmaster  shifted  in  the  swivel 
chair  and  swung  himself  behind  the 
large  desk  like  a  judge. 

He  had  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
he  seemed  to  look  over  the  steel  rims 
of  his  glasses. 

The  boy  standing  in  front  of  him 
twisted  nervously. 

"Anderson  said  you  wanted  to  see 
me  about  something  important,"  said 
the  boy. 

"I  did,  Roberts,"  said  Van  Ness.  He 
took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
began  slowly  to  knock  the  bowl  empty 
as  he  repeated  "I  did."  He  finished 
emptying  his  pipe  before  he  spoke 
again.  He  took  a  long  time  about  it, 
and  Roberts  recognized  this  as  torture 
tactics.  They  always  made  you  wait 
to  scare  you.  It  was  sort  of  like  tlie 
third    degree.     The    horrible    damn 


thing  was  that  it  always  did  scare  you 
a  little,  even  when  you  were  used 
to  it. 

Van  Ness  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  stared  through  his  glasses  at  Rob- 
erts. He  cleared  his  throat.  "You  may 
sit  down,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Roberts.  He  sat 
down,  and  again  Van  Ness  made  him 
wait. 

"Roberts,  you've  been  here  how  long 
—five  weeks?" 

"A  little  over.   About  six." 

"About  six  weeks,"  said  Van  Ness. 
"Since  the  seventh  of  January.  Six 
\veeks.  Strange.  Six  weeks,  and  I  really 
don't  know  a  thing  about  you.  Not 
much,  at  any  rate.  Roberts,  tell  me 
about  yourself." 

"How  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"How  do  I  mean?  Well— about  your 
life,  before  you  decided  to  honor  us 
with  your  presence.  Where  you  came 
from,  -(vhat  vou  did,  wh^•  you  went  to 


so  many  schools,  so  on.  Now,  proceed 
with  this,  uh,  dossier.  Give  me  the, 
huh,  huh,  lowdown  on  Roberts,  Don- 
ald, Second  Form,  Lindley  Hall,  etc." 

Roberts,  Donald,  sat  down  and  fek 
the  knot  of  his  tie. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  1  was  born 
at  West  Point,  New  York.  My  father 
was  a  first  lieutenant  then  and  he's  a 
major  now.  My  father  and  mother 
and  I  lived  in  lots  of  places  because 
he  was  in  the  Army  and  they  trans- 
ferred him.  Is  that  the  kind  of  stuff 
you  want,  sir?" 

"Proceed,  proceed.  I'll  tell  vou  when 
I  want  you  to,  uh,  halt." 

"Well,  I  didn't  go  to  a  regular  school 
till  I  was  ten.  My  mother  got  a  divorce 
from  my  father,  and  I  went  to  San 
Francisco.  I  only  stayed  there  a  year 
because  my  mother  got  married  and 
we  mo\ed  to  Chicago." 

"Chicago!  Well,  a  little  geography 
thrown  in,  eh,  Roberts?  Gratuitously. 
Thank  you.    Proceed." 

"Well,  so  then  we  staved  there  about 
two  )ears  and  then  we  moved  back 
East.  My  stepfather  is  a  CP.\.  and  ■^ve 
moved  around  a  lot." 

"Peripatetic,   eh.   Roberts?" 

"I  guess  so.  I  don't  know  exactly 
^vhat  that  means."  Roberts  paused. 

"Go  on,  go  on." 

"Well,  so  I  just  Avent  to  a  lot  of 
schools,  some  day  and  some  boarding. 
All  that's  \vritten  do^vn  on  mv  applica- 
tion blank  here.  I  had  to  put  it  all 
down  on  account  of  my  credits." 

"Correct.  A  very  imposing  list  it  is. 
too.  Roberts,  a  very  imposing  list.  Ah. 
to  travel  to  Switzerland.  How  I'\e  re- 
gretted not  having  gone  to  school  in 
Switzerland.    Did  you  like  it  there?" 

"I  was  only  there  about  three 
months.   I  liked  it  all  right.  I  guess." 

",\nd  do  you  like  it  here.  Roberts?" 

"5ure." 

"You  do?   Y'ou're  sure  of  that?  Y^oii 
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^vouldn't  want  to  change  anythinti?" 

"Oh  I  wouldn't  say  that,  not  about 
any  school." 

"Indeed,"  said  Van  Ness.  "With 
your  vast  experience,  naturally  you 
would  be  quite  an  authority  on  mat- 
ters educational.  I  suppose  you  have 
many  theories  as  to  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  inherent  in  the  modern 
educational  systems." 

"I  don't  know.  I  just— I  don't  know. 
Some  schools  are  better  than  others. 
At  least  I  like  some  better  than 
others." 

"Of  course,  of  course."  Van  Ness 
seemed  to  be  thinking  about  some- 
thing. He  leaned  back  in  his  swivel 
chair  and  gazed  at  the  ceiling.  He 
put  his  hands  in  his  pants  pocket  and 
then  suddenly  he  leaned  forward.  The 
chair  came  down,  and  Van  Ness's  belly 
was  hard  against  the  desk',  his  arm  was 
stretched  out  on  the  desk,  full  length, 
fist  closed. 

"Roberts!  Did  you  ever  see  this  be- 
fore? Answer  me!"  Van  Ness'  voice 
^\as  hard.  He  opened  his  fist,  and  in 
it  was  a  wrist  watch. 

Roberts  looked  down  at  the  watch. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  he  said. 

Van  Ness  continued  to  hold  out  his 
hand,  with  the  watch  lying  in  the 
palm.  He  held  out  his  hand  a  long 
time,  fifteen  seconds  at  least,  without 
saying  anything.  Then  he  turned  his 
hand  over  and  allowed  the  watch  to 
slip  onto  his  desk.  He  resumed  his 
normal  position  in  the  chair.  He 
picked  up  his  pipe,  sloxvly  filled  it, 
and  lit  it,  shaking  the  match  back  and 
forth  long  after  the  flame  had  gone. 

He  swung  around  a  little  in  his 
chair  and  looked  at  the  wall,  away 
from  Roberts. 

".^s  a  boy  I  spend  six  years  at  this 
school.  My  two  brothers  -(vcnt  to  this 
school.  My  father  went  to  this  school. 
I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  and  lasting 
affection  for  this  school.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  faculty  here  for  more 
than  a  decade.  I  like  to  think  I  am 
a  part  of  this  school  and  have  in  some 
small  measure  assisted  in  its  progress. 
I  like  to  think  of  it  as  more  than  a 
stepping  stone  to  higher  education. 

"At  this  very  moment  there  are  in 
this  school  the  sons  of  men  who  were 
my  classmates.  I  have  not  been  with- 
out my  opportunities  to  take  a  post 
at  this  and  that  college  and  university, 
but  I  choose  to  remain  here.  ^\'hy? 
^Vhy?  Because  I  love  this  place.  I  love 
this  place,  Roberts.  I  cherish  its  tradi- 
tions.  I  cherish  its  good  name." 

He  paused  and  turned  to  Roberts. 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  Mouse  and  the  Lion 

o 

\_^NCE  upon  a  time  a  great  lion 
got  a  thorn  stuck  in  his  foot  and  a 
mouse  out  walking  happened  to  see 
him. 

"Take  this  damn  spike  outta  my 
foot!"  shouted  the  lion. 

"Glad  to,"  said  the  mouse.  He  then 
pretended  to  fix  the  lion's  foot  but 
when  the  lion  wasn't  looking,  the 
mouse  stuck  three  matches  in  between 
the  lion's  toes  and  lit  thent. 

The  great  lion  screamed  in  terror 
and  the  mouse  almost  died  laughing 
when  the  lion  ran  off  the  cliff. 

MORAL:  WHEN  IT  COMES 
RIGHT  DOWN  TO  IT,  xMICE  ARE 
REALLY  RATS! 

The  Pig  and  the  Wolf 

Once  upon  a  time  a  beautiful  pig 
named  Quonset  moved  into  the  coun- 
try. A  blood  thirsty,  cimning  wolf 
with  designs  heard  of  this.  He  hid  in 
the  woods  one  day  and  watched  while 
Quonset  passed.  To  hell  with  Jane 
Russell!    Quonset  was  for  him. 

The  wolf  waited  until  Quonset  Pig 
got  home  one  night,  (she  lived  alone) 
and  then  he  approached  her  door, 
shouting  in  passionate  tones,  "Quon- 
set, let  me  in." 

"Go  away,"  she  directed  as  she 
slipped  on  her  black  lace  you-know- 
what. 

"Open  up  or  I'll  huff  and  I'll  puff 
till  I  blow  the  door  down!"  drooled 
i  wolf. 


"The    hell    you    will,"    exclaimed 
Quonset.    She   slipped   a   sleek   pearl 
handled   revolver   from   her   stocking 
holster,  opened  the  door,  and  emptied 
the  pistol  into  the  wolf. 

MORAL:  IF  YOU  ARE  A  HUN- 
GRY WOLF,  BUY  ACCIDENT  IN- 
SURANCE BEFORE  SHOPPING. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

It  so  happened  that  a  wolfish  sort 
of  wolf  heard  that  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood's  grandmother  was  staying  with 
her  in  her  apartment.  One  night  the 
wolf  waited  until  Little  Red  Riding 
Hootl  went  into  the  bathroom.  He 
quickly  locked  grandmother  in  the 
dumb  waiter,  slipped  on  his  blue 
'jammies,'  and  hopped  into  bed. 

Soon  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
slinked  into  the  room,  her  green  eves 
flashing.  The  wolf  flung  back  the 
covers  and  cried  "Ha!  I'm  not  your 
grandmother!" 

"Well  dammit,  I'm  not  Li'l  Red 
Riding  Hood!"  replied  the  axman  and 
he  proceeded  to  chop  up  the  wolf. 

MORAL:  THIS  WOLF  WOULD 
HAVE  BEEN  HAPPIER  LOCKED 
IN  THE  DUMB  WAITER  WITH 
GRANDMOTHER. 

Clinker  Colette 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young 
girl  named  Clinker  Colette  who  lived 
in  a  cottage  with  her  two  sisters.  She 
slaved  from  dawn  till  dusk,  picking 
iqj  clinkers  off  the  floor,  (a  tedious  job 
I  assure  you)  . 

One  night  Colette's  sisters  were  pre- 
]3aring  for  the  ball  held  at  the  Prince's 
palace.  Her  sister  Hedy  said,  "Clinker 
Colette,  don't  you  wish  you  were  com- 
ing with  us  to  the  ball  held  at  the 
Prince's  palace?" 

"No,"  said  C.  C,  "I  would  much 
rather  stay  home  and  pick  up 
clinkers." 

Later  when  everyone  had  gone  ex- 
cept Colette,  a  bright  light  appeared. 
It  was  Colette's  fairy  Godmother. 
"Clinker  Colette,"  she  said,  "you  too 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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From  the  Archives  of 


1830  Sherman  Ave. 

Evanston,  111. 

Aug.  16,  1945 
Selective  Service  Board  3 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

Now  that  the  war  has  offici- 
ally ended,  this  is  merely  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  willing 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I 
realize  that  we  have  gotten 
into  each  other's  hair  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the 
past  three  years,  but  that's 
all  over  now.  In  a  way  I'll 
.hate  to  see  you  pass  out  of 
existence.  We've  sort  of 
played  a  little  game  these 
last  three  years,  haven't  we? 
Hoping  that  you  are  all  well 
and  are  not  taking  the  Japa- 
nese surrender  too  hard,  I  re- 
main. 

Your  little  buddy, 
Thomas  Koch,  Order  No.  12645 

March  12,  1946 
Local  Board  3 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Gentlemen : 

Through  some  gross  misunder- 
standing I  have  received  from 
you  some  sort  of  printed  form 
instructing  me  to  report  for  a 
physical  examination  on  March 
17.  Doubtless  this  letter  was 
somehow  delayed  in  the  mail 
and  was  meant  to  reach  me  be- 
fore March  17  last  year.  Ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  same, 
and  begging  you  to  correct 
this  mistake,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Thomas  Koch,  Order  No.  12645 

March  19,  1946 
Selective  Service  Board  3 
.Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

As  you  may  well  believe,  I  was 
shocked  no  little  to  find 
three  FBI  agents  awaiting  me 
in  my  room  when  I  returned 
from  class  this  morning.  It 
seems  that  you  intended  for  me 
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to  report  for  a  physical  ex- 
amination last  Saturday.  The 
three  gentlemen  were  pretty 
seedy  about  this  little  in- 
cident and  made  use  of  such 
terms  as  "draft  evasion"  which 
turned  my  stomach  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  I  assured  them 
that  I  would  have  no  chance  of 
passing  the  examination  any- 
way, and  did  not  wish  to  waste 
the  board's  time  with  my  mal- 
formed little  body.  They  be- 
came insistent,  however,  and 
30  you  may  be  assured  that  I 
will  report  next  Saturday,  but 
I  think  the  whole  thing  is  very 
dumb. 

Yours, 

Thomas  Koch,  12645 


April  2,  1945 
Board  3 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Gents : 

Due  to  some  great  confusion 
in  your  office,  you  have  sent 
me  a  form  (147J23F)  to  the  ef- 
fect that  I  have  been  found  ac- 
ceptable for  general  military 
service,  I  can  only  guess  at 
what  your  trouble  is  down 
there,  but  I  have  decided  that 
you  all  must  be  stark  raving 
mad,  or  else  you  haven't  seen 
a  newspaper  in  the  last  six 
months.  In  1943  you  informed 
me  that  I  would  not  be  taken 


into  the  army  if  the  Japanese 
were  in  Terre  Haute.  I  feel 
that  I  am  entitled  to  some  ex- 
planation for  this  erratic  ac- 
tivity. 

As  always, 
Thomas  Koch,  12645 


April  9,  1946 
Local  No.  3 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Now  look: 

Why  must  you  continually  send 
me  additional  forms  in  answer 
to  my  queries?  This  morning  I 
received  a  small  rectangular 
postal  insinuating  that  I  had 
been  re-classified  1-A.  Just 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?  You  have  obviously  got- 
ten my  records  confused  with  a 
Chauncey  "Swivelhips"  Koch, 
who  was  first  string  quarter- 
back at  Baylor  last  fall.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  you  could 
mean  me.  My  eyes  are  20  4,000 
and  I  have  nightmares.  Hoping 
that  you  will  look  into  this 
matter  and  adjust  your  files, 
I  am. 

Yours, 

12645 

April  12,  1946   , 
Local  Board  3  ■ 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Just  what  are  you  boys  trying 
to  pull?  I  must  be  on  your 
permanent  mailing  list.  To- 
day is  coming  a  notice  from 
Harry  Truman  himself  saying, 
"Greetings,"  and  continuing 
to  inform  me  that  I  am  to  re- 
port for  induction  on  April 
23.  It  is  preposterous  to 
think  that  the  president  has 
time  to  worry  about  me  and  my 
little  misunderstanding.  En- 
closed you  will  find  an  ac- 
credited newspaper  of  Aug.  15 
last  which  corroborates  my 
story  about  the  war  being 
over.  I  know  you're  a  great 
bunch  of  jokers,  but  mid- 
(Coniinued  on  page  29) 
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BY  BILL  BBOWIV 


'VER  in  the  underground  head- 
quarters of  the  ^\^''S  political  party 
all  was  tense.  There  was  no  sound 
save  the  breathing  of  the  party's  bosses, 
who  hovered  expectantly  over  the 
radio  set. 

"Hell,  it's  no  use,  chief— I  mean, 
X-3—  I  can't  pick  up  a  thing,"  the 
boy  at  the  radio  dial  said  at  last. 

There  were  groans  of  dismay.  "We'll 
find  the  whereabouts  of  our  opposition 
party  yet,  by  God!"  X-3  declared  with 
determination.  "Keep  trying,  D-2,"  he 
ordered  brusquely. 

D-2  heaved  a  sigh.  "Well,  back  to 
the  old  controls." 

For  nine  days  now  the  WWS— Wine, 
Women  and  Song— party  had  been  try- 
ing to  ferret  out  the  hiding  place  of 
the  political  enemy,  the  NCNE— No 
Classes,  No  Exams— party.  They  had 
to  kidnap  Joseph  McGulch,  the  NCNE 
candidate  for  president  of  the  student 
body,  before  tomorrow  night's  pre- 
election demonstration.  Nobody  had 
seen  McGulch  for  three  days— not  since 
the  active  campaigning  ended.  The 
WWS  was  sure  he  was  in  hiding  with 
his  party  chiefs. 

-  And  the  WWS  was  taking  no 
chances  with  its  candidate,  either.  Just 
after  his  last  speech  in  the  imiversity 
cafeteria  they  had  whisked  him  away 
to  their  headcjuarters  in  a  long  black 
sedan,  bristling  with  sawed-ofF  shot- 
guns. Things  were  so  secret  that  not 
even  the  candidate,  Hyman  Flilch,  had 
known  the  whereabouts  of  the  WWS 
base  of  operations  until  he  had  been 
safely  clamped  in  irons  and  stashed 
away  in  an  empty  coffin— with  three 
holes  for  breathing. 

The  WWS  hideout  was  in  the  sub- 
basement  of  a  fimeral  home,  operated 
by  X-3's  father.  "They'll  never  think 
to  look  here,"  X-3  had  told  his  party 
aides. 

The  first  two  days  the  party  leaders 
didn't  like  the  idea  of  so  many  corpses 
in  the  next  room  .  .  .  and  they  didn't 
\ike  the  smell  of  the  embalming  fluid, 
either.  But  they  soon  got  used  to  both, 
and  as  X-3  said,  "It's  safe,  though." 
X-3  was  always  right. 

Victory  in  the  election  was  vital  to 
WWS— they  hadn't  had  a  winning  can- 
didate for  13  years— but  for  that  mat- 
ter, neither  had  NCNE.  The  contest 
was  so  hot  that  both  parties  had  been 
completely  secret.  No  one  on  campus 
even  knew  who  the  leaders  were.  And 
no  one  had  ever  heard  of  McGulch  or 


^nink  oP  ike  (^c 


etude  •  •  • 


MAN 


Filch,  either.  "He's  a  dark  horse,  a  man 
of  the  common  people!"  both  parties' 
campaign  slogans  asserted. 

Suddenly  three  knocks  broke  the  si- 
lence of  the  WWS  headquarters.  It 
was  Hyman,  knocking  on  the  side  of 
the  coffin. 

"Three,"  said  X-3.  "God,  Hyman's 
gotta  go  again.  Okay,  Hyman.  I'm 
coming."  X-3  lifted  the  coffin  lid  and 
three  party  members  unshackled  his 
chains  and  carried  him  towards  the 
little  door  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
Hyman  couldn't  walk  very  well,  due 
to  his  long  confinement. 

"Fellas."  Hyman  said  weakly,  "I'm 
gettin'  weaker  and  more  nervous  all 
the  time.  I'll  never  make  it.  I  ain't  a 
gonna  run!"  he  declared  dramatically. 

"Now,  Hyman.  old  man,"  X-3 
soothed,  "by  tomorrow  night  it'll  all 


be  over.  You're  sure  to  beat  this  Mc- 
Gulch guy.  Think  of  the  cause,  man, 
think  of  the  party,"  he  pleaded.  "Any- 
way, you  gotta  run,"  he  said  quietly, 
giving  Hyman  a  swift  clout  alongside 
the  head. 

"How  you  coming,  D-2?"  the  boss 
asked,  after  placing  Hyman's  limp 
form  back  in  the  coffin. 

"I  got  some  swell  music  from  the 
Night  Watch.    Benny  Goodman." 


Number  One,  the  chief  of  the 
NCNE,  was  striding  back  and  forth  in 
the  cave  while  the  radio  man  tried  des- 
perately to  tune  in  a  beam  from  the 
WWS  set.  It  was  no  use,  the  enemy 
stronghold   could   not   be  discovered. 

Number  Seven,  Number  Nine  and 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


"We  can't  do  a  thing  about  it— he's  got  it  patented." 
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DAILY  NORTHWESTERN 


.  .  The 
Parrot 


Evanston,    111.,    Thursday,    May    30,    1946 


By  George  Gruenwald 

Yellow  slickers.  John  Held,  Jr.,  car- 
toons, racoon  coats,  young  Jack  Oakie's 
prat  falls  and  hip  flasks  were  in  the 
sophisticated  collegiate  spotlight  in 
May,  1921.  Vying  for  a  place  in  this  spot- 
light at  Northwestern  was  a  new  ar- 
rival on  the  nation's  cluttered  campus 
publication   sceue:    The    Purple   Parrot. 

To  become  known  as  "Northwestern 
University's  Magazine  of  Collegiate 
Life"  in  1940.  when  Harry  Boetcher 
took  over  as  editor,  the  first  Parrot  was 
little  more  than  a  gag  magazine  fea- 
turing Harold  Teen  type  cartoons  and 
wit  of  this  sort: 

Wet:  "How  d'yuh  know  a  street  car 
just  passed?" 

Sponge:    "I  can  see  its  tracks." 

More  than  this,  of  course,  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life  for  the  bird  which, 
in  the  words  of  Essie  E.  Tichenor  '22, 
"always  repeats  what  it  has  heard." 
Miss  Tichenor,  the  magazine's  first  edi- 
tor, called  her  newly  born  babe  "neither 
entirely  serious  nor  wholly  humorous" 
— a  middle  ground  the  Parrot  has  care- 
fully trod  to  this  day. 

Starting  publication  off  with  a  lavish 
promotional  scheme.  Essie  offered  a 
dozen  Parker  house  rolls  as  first  prize 
for  the  best  ending  to  a  mystery  story 
printed  in  the  historic  May,  1921,  issue. 
With  such  sales  campaigns  as  this,  plus 
the  support  of  a  campus  magazine  called 
Pegasus,  the  Parrot  began  twenty-five 
rocky  years  during  which,  despite  a 
great  war  and  several  threatening  cir- 
culation, slumps,  not  a  single  issue  has 
failed  to  come  off  the  presses. 

The  literary  content  of  the  early 
Parrots  was  admittedly  low  in  quality, 
since  its  editors  felt  "the  students  are 
not  quite  ready''  for  anything  a  few 
cuts  above  slap-stick  humor  and  slick- 
paper  fiction.  This  attitude  was  in 
harmony  with  the  general  tone  of  Par- 
rot advertising  in  the  early  and  middle 
twenties.  The  "Pink  Shop"  advised 
students  to  drop  in  for  a  "sweetie-eatie 
time,"  and  John,  the  hotdog  and  bottled 
(Continued  on  page   32) 


Parrot  Celebrates  25th  Anniversary 

Daily  Delirious  With 
Joy  at  Birthday, 
Tells  Rival's  Record 


PARROT    PEOPLE 


Alums  Get  Jobs,  Money,  Fame, 
Fortune,  Matried,  and  Children 


For  2  5  years  Parrot  people  have  been 
tossing  the  May  issue  into  the  files  and 
saying  farewell  to  their  careers  as  cam- 
pus hotshots.  They  have  struck  out  to 
find  lasting  careers  for  themselves  in  the 
fields  of  journalism,  embalming,  law, 
matrimony  and  motherhood. 

God-father  of  the  Parrot  and  the 
Student  Publishing  Co.  was  James  W. 
Egan,  now  advertising  manager  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  who  put  over  the  idea  of 
publishing  a  non-profit  magazine.  Be- 
fore he  hit  Toledo,  Mr.  Egan  enticed  ad- 
vertisers of  the  JN'e(t!  Yorl-  Tiiiicx. 

One  of  the  Parrot's  best  remembered 
funny-men,  Bill  Petrldge,  moulded  the 
magazine  into  its  present  form  in  1929- 
30  and  moved  on  to  edit  the  EinhaliiH'r's 
Montlilii.  But  formaldehyde  finally  got 
him  and  he  departed  for  the  realm  of 
Popular  Mechanics  where  he  is  now  as- 
sistant to  the  publisher. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  Fetridge 
came  fabulous  Irv  Breger,  known  to 
millions  through  King  Features  syndi- 
cated "Private  Breger"  as  Dave  Breger. 
Under  his  direction  as  editor  in  1930-31, 
the  staff  accomplished  a  Gliild  TAfe  par- 
ody which  equalled  I\[odeni.  Rnniinices  in 
attracting  campus  attention.  Hearing  of 
the  Parrot's  successful  accomplishment 
in  existing  for  twenty-five  years,  Breger 
tore  off  a  touching  and  nostalgic  car- 
toon which  is  reproduced  on  the  oppo- 
site page.  Also  contributing  congratula- 
tions is  Chester  Gould,  alum  and  creator 
of  B.  0.  Plenty.  From  his  home  in  Wood- 
stock, 111.,  Gould  feeds  the  nation's  hu- 
mor mills  and  fights  crime  through  Dick 
Tracy. 


Parrot    Staff   Notice 

Do  not  meet  at  the  Parrot  Office 
on  Wednesday  nights  any  more 
this  year.  The  last  issue  is  out,  so 
we  will  go  directly  to  the  Little 
Club  and  assemble  there  and 
create. 


Pa. 


1. 


Women  haters  have  graced  the  Parrot 
staff,  most  prominent  of  which  was 
Blair  Wallacer  who  was  almost  asked  to 
leave  the  University  for  a  too  critical 
appraisal  of  women  and  marriage, 
" — the  deadliest  scent  in  the  world  is 
not  phosgene  gas;  it  is  the  aroma  of 
orange  blossoms.  This  something  bor- 
rowed at  every  wedding  is  the  bride- 
groom's courage,  the  something  blue, 
his  spirit."  Besides  his  militant  cam- 
paign against  women,  Mr.  Wallacer  can 
claim  twelve  years  in  radio,  and  the 
command  of  a  gunboat  squadron,  also 
an  article  on  Japan  in  National  Oeo- 
ijrapliic. 

Look  claims  another  Parroteer  as  de- 
partment editor.  George  Elles,  well 
trained  by  his  years  on  the  Parrot,  is 
now  supervising  Sex  for  Loolc.  Producer 
John  Golden  also  seems  to  have  faith 
in  George  as  a  playwright,  having  named 
him  outstanding  in  this  field.  Under 
the  nom  de  plume,  George  Sell,  he  has 
done  a  few  short  pieces  for  This  Week. 

Also  attached  to  Loofc  by  marriage  is 
Isabella  Taves  '2  6,  wife  of  Dan  Mich, 
Look's  executive  editor.  Isabella  is  now 
free-lancing  and  has  an  article  in  May's 
Today's  Woman. 

Advertising  has  snatched  a  few  ex- 
Parrot  people.  Davis  Lott,  who  saved 
the  Parrot  from  the  axe  in  '34,  is  run- 
ning his  own  agency  in  Santa  Monica. 
Calif.  Lott,  as  a  Lieut.  Commander  in 
the  Navy,  initiated  a  course  in  ship- 
handling,  published  a  Navy  handbook, 
several  shortstories  and  articles. 

Charles  Barber  of  the  Parrot's  Crose- 
!y  and  Sun  Valley  days,  now  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Cobington,  Burling.  Rub- 
lee.  Acheson  and  Shorb,  has  made  his 
mark  contributing  to  the  Harvard  Lair 
Review. 

However,  F.  C.  Graynor  found  his 
way  into  journalism  and  writes  back, 
counseling  "think  about  photo-engrav- 
ing. I  found  my  publishers  stingy  with 
the  do-re-mi.  At  the  city  desk  today, 
out  in  the  street  tomorrow!  Try  photo- 
engraving. If  not,  forget  it,  bub,  and 
wiggle  for  your  livelihood  amid  glam- 
( Continued  on  page  37) 
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LDDKIIVG  EM  DYER 


BY    BILL  BBOl^X 


MOOM  PITCHERS-MGM  has  fi 

nally  brazened-up  and  is  releasing 
that  torrid  James  M.  Cain  mystery, 
The  Postman  Ahvays  Rings  Twice. 
For  ten  years  the  MGM  people  have 
had  it  in  cold  storage,  kind  of  waiting 
for  it  to  cool  oft.  But  it  didn't  do 
much  good  because  it's  still  pretty  hot. 
In  fact— MGM  hates  to  brag,  but  if 
you're  looking  for  sex,  this  picture's 
got  it. 

Reason:  John  Garfield  and  Lana 
Tinner,  moonlight  swims,  white  bath- 
ing suits  and  a  typi- 
cal inflammatory  Cain 
story.  If  you  saw 
Double  Indemnity 
and  Mildred  Pierce, 
both  Cain  jobs,  then 
you  probably  get  the 
idea. 

Well,  in  a  way,  this 
one  is  sort  of  like 
Double  Indemnity. 
Lana  Turner  is  a  not- 
too-ethical-and-not- 
too  moral  female 
who's  proud  of  her  figure  and  hates 
her  husband,  Cecil  Kelloway.  The 
husband  runs  a  little  roadside  deal- 
them-off-the-arm  establishment  and 
hires  Garfield  to  work  there.  Well,  as 
anyone  in  the  movie  audience  can 
]Dlainly  see  the  first  time  Garfield  lets 
his  eyes  take  a  round-trip  over  Lana, 
this  is  about  the  stupidest  thing  the 
husband  could  do.  But  he  is  a  trusting 
old  soul,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
dies  before  he  gets  a  chance  to  regret 
his  mistake. 

He  dies  in  an  auto  crash  after  a 
drunken  brawl,  Turner  and  Garfield 
tell  the  cops,  but  it  seems  that  a  neat- 
ly-placed bop  on  the  bean  with  a 
beer  bottle  by  Mr.  Garfield  contrib- 
utes somewhat  to  the  husband's  pass- 
ing. 

The  lovers  get  married  and  every- 
thing is  pretty  peachy  until  she  also 
ends  up  in  a  car  wreck  and  he  gets 
the  blame.  Then  Garfield,  who  is  a 
passion-ridden,  uncouth  hobo-like 
character,  suddenly  finds  himself  in  a 
gas  chamber,  charged  with  Lana's 
murder. 

Those  moonlight  swims  are  high- 
lights,  what  with  Miss  Turner  in  a 


white  swimsuit  and  all.  Frankly,  we 
can't  see  what  Jane  Russell's  got  that 
Lana  Turner  hasn't. 

***** 

I'he  Marx  brothers,  who  are  just 
about  the  funniest  people  in  the 
world,  have  come  up  with  a  spy  pic 
called,  A  Night  in  Casablanca.  It's 
a  riotous  satire  of  Warner's  great  hit, 
Casablanca.  The  Brothers  Warner 
are  pretty  burned  up  about  the  whole 
thing,  we  understand. 

Those  Marx  boys  have  some  unique 
spy  methods  and  at  one  place  in  the 
picture  Groucho,  who  is  following  a 
beautiful  Fascist  femme-fatale,  is  be- 
ing followed  by  a  Fascist  agent  who  is 
being  followed  by  an  Allied  under- 
cover man  who  is  being  followed  by  a 
German  dachsund  who  is  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  Boston  bulldog,  which  be- 
longs to  an  American  agent  who  is 
being  followed  by  a  Fascist  agent. 

"We  can't  imagine  life  without  the 
Marx  brothers,  and  if  they  ever  stop 
making  pictures  we'll  just  have  to  give 
up  everything  and  go  someplace  far 
away  for  a  life  of  movie-less  medita- 
tion. 

LOOPING  THE  LOOP-^Ve  went 
to  one  of  those  swell  jazz  concerts 
given  every  now  and  then  by  the  Hot 
Club  of  Chicago  on  Sunday  afternoons 
down  at  1016  North  Dearborn.  This 
one,  which  featured  Roy  Eldridge, 
Hillard  Brown  and  six  other  jazzmen 
—including  Jack  Teagarden,  who  sat 
in  for  a  few  numbers- would  satisfy 
even  the  most  critical  jazz  purist.  Al- 
though the  boys  had  never  rehearsed 
together,  their  stuff  sounded  remark- 
ably coherent— and  at  the  same  time 
beautifully  spontaneous. 

The  concert  really  had  atmosphere. 
There  were  many  young  musicians, 
artists  and  intellectuals  sitting  around 
the  tables,  drinking  in  beer  and  El- 
dridge. 

On  four  numbers  in  particular  the 
boys  really  soared— Tea  jor  Two,  Body 
and  Soul,  I  Surrender,  Dear,  and,  of 
course.  After  You've  Gone.  All  in  all, 
it  was  kind  of  wonderful. 
*  .  *      *      *      * 

Woody  Herman's  noisy  boys  have 
been  jarring  the  bottles  off  the  Panther 


Room  tables  recently  and  the  Chicago 
critics  are  going  wild.  Sometimes, 
when  the  outfit  gets  so  loud  you  can't 
even  hear  the  music,  we  think  the 
critics  are  just  going  beserk.  It's  the 
fashionable  thing  now  to  knock  your- 
self out  over  Herman,  but  somehow 
we  still  like  some  of  the  old  fellows 
better.  In  fact,  we  like  Herman's  old 
band— that  is.  the  old,  old  one— better. 
Stan  Kenton  and  Lcs  Brown  were 
both  recent  headliners  at  that  new 
place,  the  Rainbo,  down  on  Claik 
and  Lawrence— and  both  were  sensa- 
tions, no  less.  The  management  has 
Tommy  Dorsey  and  Woody  Herman 
lined  up  for  coming-soon  attractions. 

DEAR  OLD  SOUTHLAND-Speak 

ing  of  John  Garfield,  for  we  were 
speaking  of  John  Garfield,  he  is  now 
tending  bar  down  at  a  little  place 
called  the  H  and  H  Tavern,  just  off 
Howard  on  North  Paulina.  Or  if  it 
isn't  Garfield,  it's  some- 
one who  certainly  re- 
sembles him  very  much 
indeed.  He's  a  swell 
bartender— always  asks 
you  for  your  age  card, 
but  after  that  painful 
formality  is  over  he 
dishes  out  the  beer  in 
an  amazingly  informal 
and  nonchalant  man- 
ner. 

The  bar  smacks  of 
Damon  Runyon  and 
reminds  one  of  Good  Time  Charlie's 
Speak,  even  to  the  ginghamlike  wall- 
paper. There  are  always  numerous 
operators  in  various  small  enterprises 
standing  around  and  about,  guzzling 
the  brew  and  thinking  of  how  they 
can  pick  up  a  few  honest  potatoes 
here  and  there.  It  is  well  known  by 
one  and  all  citizens  along  Howard 
that  the  H  and  H  is  a  very  fine  spot 
indeed. 
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Patricia  Vance 

Former/y  With 

John  Robert  Powers,  New  York 

Eminently  Qualified  Director  Pi 


THE 


Finishing  School 

An  Exclusive  School   for  Persornal 
Improvement  and  Career  Training 


Pa/ricia  Vance — distinguished  Pouers  Model  .  .  .  the  most  televised 
girl  in  the  world  .  .  .  writer  and  director  of  her  own  radio  program 
.  .  .  screen  tested  and  sought  by  three  Hollywood  studios — lends 
lier  diversified  background  to  two  distinctive  programs. 


Patrician  Finishing  Program 

.  .  .  Designed  for  Personal  Improvement,  Specialized  instruc- 
tion in  'poise,  posture,  FIGURE  IMPROVEMENT, 
VOICE  and  DICTION,  STYLING  OF  HAIR  .  .  ,  MAKEUP 
.  .  .  CLOTHES 


Patrician  Career  Training 

Foundatifin  for  Success  in  Your  Chosen  Field.  Individualized 
training  in  FASHION  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MODEL- 
ING, DRAMATIC,  RADIO,  TELEVISION,  STAGE,  AND 
SCREEN. 


SUITE  414 


ONLY  SCHOOL  OF  ITS  KIND  BETWEEN  NEV^  YORK  AND 
HOLLYWOOD 

Telephone  or  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

30  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  PHONE  STATE  4130 

Model  Placement — Vance  Guild,  State  1173 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  Arranged  to  Fit  the  Busy  College  Girl's  Schedule 


Lift  Your  Hat  to  Summer! 


Stay  cool  and  comfortable  on  the  hottest  summer  days.    Chose 
your  suit  from  our  newest  selection  of   light-weight   fabrics. 

Ready  made  or  custom  made they're  suited  to  your 

personality 


Reid   and   Kerstmg 
Men's  Shop 


1719  Sherman 


Uni.  0310 
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R.  F.  Milne  &  Son 

"Printing 

As  You  Like  It" 

^r      n^ 

•    1640   Maple   Ave. 

•    University  0247 

Frozen    Custard's    Back' 


Fountain  \     ^/  Pirits 

Service  JNsiC  Quarts 

WALKER -EVANS 

1730  Sherman 


See  your  sorority 

representative  about  our 

Rates  and  Service 

A.W.  Zengler 

Winnetka 
899  Linden  Ent.  1444 


FR03I  THE  ARCHIVES 
OF  THOMAS  F.  KOCH 

(Continued  from  page  16} 

quarter  exams  are  coming  up, 
and  I  haven't  the  time  to  play- 
anymore.  Look  me  up  when  the 
next  war  begins. 

Thomas  Koch 


April  27,  1946 
Local  Board  3 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Haven't  you  birds  got  any- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  send 
fleets  of  FBI  around  to  annoy 
me?  This  morning  I  returned 
from  my  10:30  and  was  greeted 
by  a  burst  of  machine  gun  fire 
from  one  of  the  showers  on  the 
third  floor  of  my  dormitory.  I 
tried  to  explain  the  situation 
to  them,  but  they  say  I  have 
until  next  Saturday  to  report , 
or  else.  This  is  ridiculous, 
of  course.  Our  formal  is  May 
16,  and  I  can't  possibly  be  out 
of  town  at  that  time. 

Koch 


Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
May  7,  1946 
Local  Board  3 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Boys: 

You  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  havoc  you  have  wreaked.  I 
am  not  at  all  happy  with  the  co- 
operation I  have  received  from 
you  in  clearing  up  what  I  used 
to  call  ".^y  little  misunder- 
standing." You  have  definite- 
ly carried  this  thing  too  far, 
and  I  feel  I  must  place  this 
matter  in  the  hands  of  my 
lawyers  unless  you  take  action 
at  once.  I  have  already  missed 
four  days  of  classes,  and  some 
person  in  a  brown  uniform  in- 
sists that  I  may  remain  here 
for  as  long  as  18  months.  This, 
of  course,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I'm  rather  tired  and 
weary  of  this  whole  mess. 
Please  do  something. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Koch 

35901071 


"Some  moon  out  tonight,"  he  said, 
"Some  stars,  she  said. 
"Some  dew  on  the  ,ai^ass,"  said  he. 
"Not  me,"  said  she. 

-1939  Parrot 


RICCARDO'S 


(at  spaghetti  tlie  Italian 
way — 

• 

-I  lay  "Boccie" — it's  new  and 
different! 

• 

J_iisten  to  the  inexhaustible 
repertoire  of  "RIC"  and 
the  Troubadours. 

437  North  Rush  Street 
Whitehall  8815 


Labich  Furs 

1717    Sherman 
Gre.  2882 


Remodel  and  make 

coats 

Cleaning  and 

Storage 
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If  your  hair 

is   not 

becoming   to   you — 

you 

should  be  coming 

to   us! 

THE    TRIM 
BARBER    SHOP 

1613   Sherman  Greenleaf  9009 
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"Only  a  Rose 
I  Give  You" 


flowers 
for  every 
occasion 

Designed  by 

Don 
Saville 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year 
there  are  so  many  occasions  when 
flowers  are  the  most  expressive 
way  to  send  congratulations  and 
good  wishes.  Presentation  bouquets 
for  the  recitalist;  corsages  for 
Spring  formals;  flowers  for  the 
graduate. 

And  the  nicest  way  to  remember 
your  parents  and  friends  back 
home  is  to  wire  them  flowers  on 
their  birthday,  anniversary  or  simi- 
lar occasions.  London's  is  telegraph 
flower  headquarters  for  North- 
western  students. 


IVORD  OF  HONOR 

(Co)iliuued  from  page  15) 

"Roberts,  there  is  no  room  here  for 
a  thief!" 

Roberts  did  not  speak. 

"There  is  no  room  here  for  a  thief, 
I  said!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Van  Ness  picked  up  the  watch  with- 
out looking  at  it.  He  field  it  above 
the  desk. 

"Tliis  miserable  watch  was  stolen 
last  Friday  afternoon,  more  than  likely 
during  the  basketball  game.  As  soon 
as  tlie  theft  was  reported  to  me  I  im- 
mediately instituted  a  search  for  it. 
My  search  was  unsuccessful.  Sometime 
Monday  afternoon  the  watch  was  put 
here,  here  in  my  rooms.  When  I  re- 
turned here  after  classes  Monday  after- 
noon it  was  lying  on  my  desk.  Why? 
Because  the  contemptible  rat  who  stole 
it  knew  that  I  had  instituted  tlie 
search,  and,  like  the  rat  he  is,  he 
turned  yellow  and  returned  the  watch 
to  me.  Whoever  it  is,  he  kept  an  entire 
dormitory  under  a  loathsome  suspi- 
cion. I  say  to  you,  1  do  not  know  who 
stole  this  watch  or  who  returned  it  to 
my  rooms.  But  by  God,  Roberts,  I'm 
going  to  find  out  if  it's  tlie  last  thing 
I  do.  If  it's  the  last  thing  I  do.  That's 
all,  Roberts.  You  may  go." 

Van  Ness  sat  back  almost  breathless. 

Roberts  stood  up.  "I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor,  I—" 

"I  said  you  may  go!"  said  Van  Ness. 

Roberts  was  not  sure  whether  to 
leave  the  door  open  or  to  close  it,  but 
he  did  not  ask.   He  left  it  open. 

Van  Ness  sat  motionless  for  several 
minutes.  Then  he  leaned  his  head 
down  on  his  arms. 

About  the  boy— about  everything  in 
his  life— he  had  been  so  sure.  Now, 
suddenly,  for  the  first  time  he  wasn't. 
He  knew  he  w^oiildn't  be  aa;ain. 


Flush:   "How'd  ya  get  that  cut  on 
the  head?" 

Lush:  "Musta  bit  myself." 

Flush:  "G'wan,  how  could  you  bite 
yourself  way  up  there?" 

Lush:  "Musta  stood  on  a  cliair." 
-1035  Pan-ot 


"I'\e  just  taken  a  shine  to  your 
Avife,"  said  the  stork  to  the  Negro 
^vhen  lea\ing  the  house. 

-1935  Parrot 


PRESENTS 


BOULEVARD 
XROOm 


1 


'rrin  ^^ucner 

AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

and 

A  DOROTHY  DORBEN  PRODUCTION 

iritis  of  a  csLlj-etime 


rith  the  12  BOULEVAR-DEARS 
and  3    BIG  ACTS 


FREE  PARKING 

•  Opposite    Norshore    Theatre 

*  Convenient  to   buses 
■  lit  II 

CALIFORNIA 
BRICK  KITCHEN 

415    HOWARD   STREET 
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SWABT  SONG 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

swans  told  us  of  another  day's  birth— 
and  tore  me  from  soft,  no  longer 
lonely,  warm  sleep. 

Soon  the  cobblestones,  polished  by 
dew,  woidd  ring  with  hob-nailed 
Ijoots.  Pink-faced  Swiss  children  would 
be  off  to  schhol,  their  books  firmly 
strapped  in  rucksacks.  Old  women 
ivould  bend  their  shawled  heads  over 
fine  lace  work.  .  .  .  The  day  would 
officially  begin  when  the  white  side- 
wheeler  mail  boat  nosed  against  the 
dock  with  morning  newspapers  and 
pay  envelopes  for  the  small  parts 
manufacturers  from  Geneva's  owners 
of  large  precision  instrument  factories. 

Sitting  up  in  bed,  watching  the 
morning  slowly  ring  up  its  curtain  ol 
fog  before  the  splendor  of  sun-bathed 
Alps  across  the  lake,  I  had  the  assur- 
ance of  my  pale  white  companion  be- 
side me,  who  refused  to  admit  the 
impudence  of  day's  arrival. 


Three  months  after  the  war's  end. 
^vhen  my  repatriation  had  been  ar- 
ranged and  Marienne  already  had 
lailway  tickets  to  Paris  promised  for 
early  December,  we  returned  to  the 
suite  from  which  we  had  first  counted 
the  stars  as  they  appeared  in  the  wan- 
ing twilight. 

Standing  in  the  room's  baywindow, 
side  by  side  but  not  touching,  we 
watched  the  swans  two  floors  below  us, 
floating  along  the  rocky  shore's  edge. 
"You  know,"  Marienne  whispered, 
"they're  really  very  ugly  birds:  they 
sink  too  low  in  the  water,  their  necks 
are  too  long,  they  truculently  hiss  at 
all  friendly  advances:  when  they  fly 
it  is  frantically,  and  always  accom- 
panied by  a  great  amount  of  commo- 
tion. I  wonder  why  we  ever  thought 
them  beautiful?" 


"You're  an  apt  boy.    Is  your  sister 
apt  too?" 

"If  she  gets  a  chance  she's  apt  too." 
-19-f5  Parrot 


Sterling  Silver  Lasts 
For  Generations 


He:  "Can  I  take  you  home?" 
She:  "Sure,  where  do  you  live." 
-1945  Parrot 


Tatman  makes  it  quite  convenient  for  you  to  collect  your  com- 
plement of  place  settings.  Here  you  may  examine  patterns  from  all 
the  leading  silversmiths  .  .  .  Gorham,  Whiting,  Towle,  Lunt,  Wallace. 
International,  and  Reed  and  Barton.  Famous  names  are  these.  At 
Tatman's  you  find  the  best  product  of  the  nation's  most  adept  crafts- 
men. The  lovelfest  and  rarest  of  their  designs  are  alreadv  here  .  .  . 
and  in  stock. 


TATMAN 


707  Church  Street 


Greenleaf   2450 
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IT'S  A  "LOVE   SET"  AT   FIRST  SIGHT 


with   CAR-TAY 
PLAY   TOGS 


You'll  love  the  cool  fresh- 
ness, the  easy  summer  com- 
fort of  these  brand  new  play- 
suits.  Our  wide  collection 
includes  frosty  white  rayon 
sharkskin,  stripes,  prints  and 
pretty  pastels.  $8.95  and 
S19.9.5.  Be  sure  to  see,  too, 
the  hit  parade  of  swim  suit 
styles  in  wool,  cotton  or  ray- 
on  jersey.    From  $5. 


^ 


lJttlAs4y,y 


Open  Thursday 

Evenings  Until 

9:30  p.  m. 


^^RR-Tfiy  SHOPS  J^ 


^ 


^^0* 


itMK'^^ 


\ 


Lessons  in  Love 

(a  refresher  course) 


^ 

Q 


WOO-WOO  — Wooing.  'I  <>  vi.u,  add  (>iK>  slick  .lu.k  .  .  .  plus  a 
big,  round  bright  yellow  moon  .  .  .  plus  a  handy  pack  of 
LIFE  SAVERS  to  keep  your  breath  sweet.  The  Answer?  It's 
just  bound  to  be  "YES." 


A  Box  of  Life- 
savers  for  the 
Best  Joke! 

What  is  the 
best  joke  that 
you  heard  on 
the  campus  this 
week?  For  the 
best  suhniittetl 
each  issue, 
there  will  he  a 
free  award  of  a 
carton  of  Life- 
savers.  Jokes 
will  be  judged 
by  the  Editor. 
Submit  them  at 
the  Parrot  of- 
fice. 


DAILY    DELIRIOrS 

(Contiyiued  fr077i  page  i8) 

])op  man,  plugged  "a  classy  wagon  for 
your  approval." 

Eddie  Cantor  was  a  hit  in  The  Mid- 
night Ramblers  and  Fred  Stone  had 
another  stage  smash  in  Tip  Top  in 
1922,  when  editor  Benjamin  U.  Baker, 
now  advertising  manager  of  a  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing  firm,  began  to 
strongly  solicit  for  literary  contribu- 
tions with  the  catch-line,  "Feed  the 
Parrot."  As  an  added  incentive  to  at- 
tract shy  authors,  Baker  announced 
that  no  more  by-lines  would  appear, 
all  articles  being  credited  to  nom  de 
plumes  or  initials.  This  same  year, 
the  Parrot  termed  itself  "one  of  the 
best  little  college  magazines  in  the 
country." 

In  March,  1922,  this  publication  got 
its  first  campus  office,  UH  100,  be- 
neath "the  University  dovecote  and 
clock  tower,  open  to  all  but  jewelers, 
on  presentation  of  permit  from  the 
astronomy  department." 

With  the  third  volume,  a  fat  and 
prosperous  eight  issues,  the  Parrot  be- 
gan to  behave  as  it  does  today.  Editor 
Bruner  introduced  thematic  issues- 
there  were  numbers  devoted  to  "Bur- 
lescpie"  and  "Profundity"— and  the 
1923  counterpart  of  the  now-famous 
Purple  Parrot  Parodies  rolled  off  the 
press  in  February,  featuring  apings 
of  the  America?!  Magazine  and  the 
now-extinct  Vanity  Fair  magazine. 

Northwestern  students  in  the  "flam- 
ing twenties"  got  a  larger  dose  of 
poetry  from  the  Pan-ot  than  they  do 
todav.  including  occasional  double 
s)3reads  of  "Verses  Gra\'e  .  .  .  Verses 
Gay." 

Four  years  after  birth,  the  bird  be- 
gan to  preen  colored  plumage,  and 
pre-Petty  pinups  appeared.  Six  wom- 
en in  bobbed  hair,  subscription  con- 
test champion  Delta  Zetas,  assembled 
for  the  Parrot's  first  group  photo- 
graph of  NU  students. 

The  school  year  of  1924-1925  found 
E\anston  advertisers  eagerly  support- 
ing a  Parrot  which  had  grown  to  a 
43  page  format,  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent  of  which  was  boosting  local 
merchants;  even  previously  parodied 
Vanity  Fair  took  space  in  Polly's  pages. 

Ramon  Navarro,  Lionel  Barrymore 
and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  were  matinee 
idols  in  1925,  and  their  thespian  ef- 
forts were  chronicled  by  Parrot  re- 
viewers while  a  new  campus  publica- 
tion, a  literary  one  called  Scrau'I.  be- 
oan  a  life  A\'hich  ivas  to  last  little  more 
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LEAVING  SCHOOL? 


Why  not  sell  us  your  typewriter 
instead  of  lugging  it  back  home 
while  prices  are  still  high.  If 
we  buy  your  typewriter  now  you 
will  be  on  our  special  priority 
list  for  a  brand  new  one  next 
fall. 


Iypewriter 


Specialists 


833  Foster 


Dav.   2549 


A  Good  Angle! 


And  another  good  angle  is 
our  food.  Steaks  and  chops 
are  our  specialty  .  .  .  our 
cocktails    are    superb  .   .   . 

Boulevard  Inn 

Emerson  and  McCormick 


than  four  slim  years. 

A  year  of  decisive  editorial  policy 
change,  too,  was  1925.  Criticized  for 
its  low  type  of  humor,  the  Parrot, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  country's 
college  magazines,  denied  that  col- 
legiate "rags"  were  "filled  with  noth- 
ing but  necking,  petting,  drinking, 
jazz  and  nonsense."  Consequently,  the 
Parrot  reduced  its  percentage  of 
breezy  material  and  devoted  more 
space  to  editorials,  exchange  maga- 
zine jokes  and  full  page  line  drawings. 

Rumble-seats  were  the  rage  and 
luimor  at  its  cutest  the  year  NU  scribes 
became  pun-conscious.  Sororities  to- 
day will  have  little  trouble  in  recog- 
nizing themselves  as  the  "Chi  Omake- 
shift,"  "Kwite  .\wful  Data"  and  "Dam- 
ma  Phi  Rata"  houses  referred  to  by 
Parrot  writers  in  the  late  twenties. 

From  1927  through  1931,  the  Parrot 
slowly  took  on  a  professional  appear- 
ance, chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Da\e  "Irv"  Breger,  who  served  as  lit- 
erary contributor,  art  editor  and,  final- 
ly, as  editor-in-chief.  During  these 
years,  this  magazine  parodied  the  for- 
mat, typography  and  editorial  content 
of  H.  L.  Mencken's  sensational  Ameri- 
can Mercury  in  one  issue  and  of  Child 
Life  in  another.  Commencement  an- 
nouncements were  satirized  the  same 
year  "Pollyanna,"  a  gossip  column, 
was  begun.  The  1928  Parrot  was 
"clean  to  the  bone— worthy  to  be  sent 
home,"  a  feature  publicized  as  a  de- 
parture from  previous  vohunes.  A 
nursery  rhyme  from  the  ChiJd  Life 
edition  characterizes  the  general  tonr 
of  the  collegiate  age: 

Little  Miss  Muffet 
Sat  on  a  tufFet 

Drinking  her  Gordon  Dry 
.\long  came  a  spider 
Who  was  crocked  on  hard  cider 

.\nd   said.    ".\re   you   drunk?     So 
am  I." 

A I  the  same  time,  more  stories  and 
]a\ish  art  livened  the  book's  pages, 
and  a  feature  entitled  "the  technique 
of  love  making"  received  much  cam- 
]nis  attention. 

In  1933,  jokes  of  the  "she  was  only 
a  so-in-so's  daughter,  but"  \'ariety 
spearheaded  an  era  which  was  to  be 
gag  crazy  about  "knock,  knock,  who's 
there"  and  "Little  Audrey."  The  Par- 
rot staff  was  in  there  pitching,  bell 
bottomed  trousers  and  all. 

The  February  issue  of  that  year  was 
an  important  one— it  featured  the  first 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


Be  in  time   for  that   1  :30   class 
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Good   Service 
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Across    from    Willard 


Campus  Pharmacy 
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A  School  of  Business 

Preferred  by  College  Men 
and  Women 

Student  Ijody  represents  32 
states,  135  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

4  Month  Intensive  Course 

for  College  Students  and 

Graduates 

A  thorough,  intensive  secretarial 
course  —  starting  February,  June, 
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'Mistv"  Danne 


vjour  I    notoaraph 

Portrayed  at  your  best — 

a  responsibility  we 

gladly  assume 

C^uciene  cJ^.  rCcst 


^^ 


^ 


Official  photographer  for 
l\orthtvestern   University 

1606  Chicago  Ave.    Uni.  7238 


Tailoring,  dressmaking,  and  altera- 
tions. Let  us  help  you  get  set  for 
the  sun. 

cJne 
Sew  ana  Sew  Shop 


MORALSforMODERIVS 

(Continued  jrom  page  15) 

may  go  lo  the  ball  held  at  the  Prince's 
palace." 

"But  I  don't  want  to,"  she  mum- 
bled as  she  stooped  over  to  pick  up 
some  clinkers.  "I  would  i-ather  stay  at 
home  and  pick  up  clinkers." 

So  the  fairy  Godmother  went  back 
to  wherever  fairy  Godmothers  go  back 
lo,  and  Colette  continued  picking  up 
clinkers. 

MOR.\L:  IF  YOU'RE  DAMN 
FOOL  ENOUGH  TO  STAY  AT 
HOME  LIKE  COLETTE,  AT 
LEAST  GET  A  VACUUM 
CLEANER. 


The  Couple  and  the  Cow 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old 
couple  that  lived  on  a  very  small  farm. 
This  decrepit  couple  had  a  cow  that 
produced  the  only  food  they  had. 

One  night  a  great  storm  raged  and 
a  chance  bolt  of  lightning  hit  the  cow 
and  killed  it.    (Naturally) 

The  feeble  pair,  losing  their  only 
source  of  food,  starved  to  death  in  a 
few  days. 

MORAL:  OH  WELL,  NO  USE 
CRYING  OVER  SPILLED  MILK. 


She  ^vas  a  secondhand  furniture 
dealer's  daughter.  That's  why  she 
wouldn't  allow  much  on  the  daven- 
port. 

-19-42  Parrot 


If  all  the  co-eds  in  the  world  who 
didn't  neck  were  gathered  in  one 
room,  what  would  we  do  wdth  her. 

-1941  Parrot 


Mother:  "Sonny,  don't  use  such  bad 
words." 

Sonny:  "Shakespeare  used  them." 
Mother:  "Well,  don't  play  with  him 
anymore." 

-1935  Parrot 


And  then  there  was  a  girl  so  dumb, 
she  thought  Vat  69  was  the  Pope's 
telephone  number. 

-1940  Parrot 


Mother:  "When  I  was  your  age, 
young  lady,  a  nice  girl  would  never 
even  think  of  holding  a  young  man's 
hand." 

Daughter:  "But  mother,  nowadays 
a  nice  girl  has  to  hold  a  young  man's 
hand." 

-1926  Parrot 


Some  girls  are  like   cigarettes— not 
very  stimidating  until  they  are  lit. 

-1926  Parrot 


M^hy  did   Mahatma   Gandhi   leave 
college,  Simon? 
All  the  girls  wanted  his  pin,  Eva. 
-1941  Parrot 


Alum:  "Why,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that. 
How  did  Brother  Jones  die?" 

SAE:    "He  fell  through  some  scaf- 
folding." 

Alum:     "And  what   was   he   doing 
there?" 

SAE:  "Being  hanged. 

-1920  Parrot 
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Gil  LAMB 
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large-scale  spread  of  campus  beauty 
queen  photographs.  There  was  also  a 
page-size  cut  of  Ben  Bernie,  whose 
band  "ragged  it"  for  Northwestern's 
sophisticated  foxtrotters  at  the  Big 
Ten  Charity  Ball. 

Song  hits  of  1934  were  "Who's 
Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf,"  a  post- 
depression  whistle  in  the  lifting  dark- 
ness, and  the  recently  repopularized 
"It's  Only  a  Paper  Moon."  New  Deal 
or  no  New  Deal,  this  was  the  Parrot's 
worst  year. 

"Off-color"  jokes,  declining  circula- 
tion, red-ink  smudged  business  office 
ledgers— these  factors  made  the  Board 
of  Ptiblications  wonder  if  they 
shouldn't  put  the  Parrot  out  of  its 
misery.  They  would  have,  too,  if  ed- 
itor Davis  Lott  hadn't  injected  an 
adreneline  compounded  out  of  shrewd 
editing,  an  increased  number  of  pho- 
tographs, entertaining  and  intelli- 
gently written  features  and  a  vigor 
which  was  reflected  by  his  staff.  By 
the  year's  end,  a  rejuvenated  Parrot 
was  subscribed  to  by  2,000  students. 

The  first  co-editors  of  this  magazine, 
George  Stinson  and  Genevive  Smith, 
brought  the  Parrot  back  into  the  black 
with  candid  photos,  departments  de- 
\oted  to  the  apparel  needs  of  men  and 
women  and  short,  illustrated  sketches 
of  professors  and  BMOCs. 

Scott  Hall's  construction  was  gi\en 
impetus  by  editor  Eleanor  Dodgeson, 
whose  main  promotional  sttmt  for  the 
1936-1937  periociical  was  the  constant 
championing  of  a  student  union  for 
Northwestern.  She  closed  1936  with 
the  annoinicement  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  Beta  Sigma,  Parrot  honorary 
for  men.  which  now  has  six  active 
chapters. 

Carlos,  who  was  making  plain  girls 
look  exotic  'way  back  in  1937.  took  the 
glamorous  Parrot  cover  photographs 
from  that  year  on  through  1939.  This 
was  the  age  of  bear  skin  rugs,  large 
marble  bath  tubs,  white  sofas,  kewpee 
dolls  and  Joe  Penner— and  the  blond 
Carlos  girls  reflected  it.  With  newly 
found  wealth,  the  Parrot  threw  a 
dance  for  its  subscribers  at  the  Drake 
hotel,  and  later  sent  two  contest  win- 
ners to  Hollywood  in  1937. 

Women  found  that  men  cotdd  be 

hooked  by  other  means  than  "through 

the   stomach,"    and,    that   same   year. 

Northwestern     went     overboard     for 

(Continued  on  page  37) 


(bckman,  y^eweler 


716  Main 


Gre.  9727 


Dear  Gaop-, 


Your  Parody  last  month  was  real- 
ly somethitig!  Honestly,  that's  just 
what  I've  been  aching  to  do  on 
some  of  the  advertising  I've  been 
scanning  lately. 


Tell  me,  aren't  you  tired  of  read- 
ijig  the  same  old.  stuff,  using  those 
poor,  tired-out  adfectives?  Yes,  siih! 
So  am  I!  So,  following  an  over- 
lohelming  urge  to  just  state  a  few 
simple  facts  and  let  it  go  at  that, 
here  I  go: 


1.  IVe  honestly  believe  that  we 
have  the  type  of  services  and 
rnerchandise  in  zohich  you  are 
interested. 

2.  We  honestly  believe  that  when 
you  buy  from  us  you  will  know 
that  you  get  quality  at  a  rea- 
sonable   price    BECAUSE: 

5.  We  have  a  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity and  reliability  that  is  a 
matter  of  pride  to  maintain. 
Been  on  Main  Street  for  26 
years.  'Nuff  said? 


Anyway,  we  hope  you  will  come 
see  us  when,  we  can  fill  some  particu- 
lar ?ieed  of  yours.  We  are  always 
glad  to  help.  .  .  .  You'll  find  us  a 
friendly  store  you'll  like  to  visit. 


Sis;^ie  S.  Eckmau 
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Straight  from   the   Shoulder- 

Whether  you're  Grill-ward  bound,  heading  uest,  going 
in  for  sports,  or  dressing  for  that  certain  all-important 
date,  visit  iis  for  the  right  clothes  at  the  right  prices. 


MacFarland 


Home  of  Hart  Sliaffnei   and  A[aix   Clothes 
1627  Orrington  Uni.  4,'?08 


EL  GAVCHO 

North  Shore's  Most  Distinctive  Restaurant  &  Cocktail  Lounge 


The  finest  in  foods, 
chili,  spaghetti, 
lobster  tails,  chicken 
and  steaks 


LEN  WARD 

The  Sensationally 
Amusing  Caricaturist 

HILDAGARD   SILL 

Virtuoso  at  the  Organ 


Dinners  served  front  6  'til  10 


Skokie  Blvd.,  North  of  Harrison 


Skokie  2870 


SPLASH   WITH   A   DASH  .  .  .  FROM  SELIC'S! 


It's  a  little  early  for  a  swiin,  but  loo  soon  to  get  those  beach 
clothes.  Our  gay.  new  sv/im  trunks  are  out  of  this  world! 

Sports  Shorts  Beach  Robes 

Terry  Cloth  Pullovers  Loafer  Shoes 

Elastic  Top  Swim  Ti'unks  in  Hawaiian 

and  Californian  Floral  Prints 


Threatening  La  Verne 
Wulf  Delta  Zeta  are 
Wally  Peterson.  Kappa 
Sig;  Dave  Armbruster 
and  Bob  Stewart  Phi 
Gams. 

920  Church 


CELIG'S 


STORE  FOR  MEN 


Gre.  6505 
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(Continued  fyoni  page  35) 
beauty  contests,  beginning  a  string 
of  competitions  in  artifice  and  campus 
intrigue  which  survives  today  in  the 
Navy  Ball  Empress  and  Syllabus 
Queen.  The  Parrot,  naturally,  went 
overboard  also. 

Promotionally  the  magazine  was  at- 
taining stature,  too.  In  1938,  Parrot 
popularity  contest  winners  went  to 
Sun  Valley  for  Christmas  vacation,  in 
1939  they  visited  New  Orleans;  the 
best  dressed  coed  of  the  month  got  an 
orchid  from  the  socially-conscious 
business  staff. 

Harry  Boetcher,  a  public  relations 
writer  during  World  War  II,  baptized 
the  Parrot  as  "Northwestern  Universi- 
ty's Magazine  of  Collegite  Life"  in 
1940,  and  kept  to  this  promise 
throughout  his  reign.  For  twenty  cents 
a  copy,  readers  received  forty-eight 
pages  of  top  drawer  features  and  art. 
"Bird's  Eve  View,"  a  localized  coun- 
terpart of  The  New  Yorker's  "Talk 
of  the  Town"  department,  was  intro- 
duced and  ably  handled. 

Bumptious,  ambitious  Mary  Ellen 
Sams  and  reserved,  attractive  Portia 
McClain  took  over  the  reins  in  Sep- 
tember, 1941,  and  crystallized  much 
of  Boetcher's  successful  experimenta- 
tion into  the  general  excellence  of  to- 
day's Parrot.  "Profiles  with  Two 
Eyes,"  short  biographical  sketches 
based  on  thorough  research,  and 
"Fresh  Fish  and  Thistles."  a  last  page 
carnival  of  uninhibited  fun,  were  the 
best  regular  departments  that  year. 

An  editorial  staff  of  professional 
caliber  (two  hundred  aoplied,  thirtv- 
one  were  accepted)  made  the  Parrot's 
pages  crackle  with  good  natmed  in- 
tent and  engrossing  fiction,  much  of 
which  has  since  been  contributed  to 
general  magazines. 

Sams  and  McClain  were  responsible 
for  this  magazine's  famous  parody  of 
The  New  Yorker,  a  labor  for  which 
the  entire  staff  devoted'  three  months 
to  letter  exchanges  with  the  subject's 
editorial  and  business  offices,  to  solicit- 
ing and  revising  suitable  literary  offer- 
ings, and  to  cooking  up  sophisticated 
cartoon  ideas. 

During  the  summer  session  preced- 
ing the  1941-1942  volume,  Rosanne 
Smith,  a  cynical  baby-faced  gal  with 
an  acid  tongue  and  a  militant  nature, 
gathered  about  her  a  staff  which  was 
to  oiushine  its  predecessors  in  sus- 
tained ambition  but  not  in  literary 
ability. 

The   Smith   Parrots  were  weighted 
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with  a  heavy  departmental  schedule, 
five  of  which  ran  regularly:  "Last 
Laugh"  (gossip) ,  "Just  around  the 
Corner  (entertainment)  ,  "Reviewing" 
(humor)  .  "Birds'  Eye  Vie^v"  (com- 
ment) . 

The  ^var  struck  a  solid  blow  at  the 
Parrot  in  early  1942,  and  by  the  ad- 
vent of  June  Cunningham  in  1943 
and  co-editors  Jtistine  Miller  and 
Charlotte  Rogers  in  the  1944-45  school 
year,  it  was  dominated  by  the  female 
touch,  which  found  the  parody  issues 
dedicated  to  Harper's  Bazaar  and 
American  Home. 

Slowly  recovering  from  shortages  in- 
curred during  four  years  of  war,  which 
depleted  both  editorial  staffs  and 
printers  supplies,  the  Purple  Parrot  in 
1946  now  rounds  off  the  25  th  year  of 
a  colorful  publication's  history. 

PARROT   PEOPLE 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 

our  uncertain  for  some  thirty-fi\e  to 
forty  bucks  a  week  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives.  Don't  do  it.  For  heavens  sake, 
retire  now,  instantly!" 

Rosanne  Smith  Robinson  and  June 
Ctxnningham,  editors  '42  and  '43  re- 
spectively, haven't  given  photo-engrav- 
ing a  second  thought,  being  appar- 
ently happy  with  positions  on  the  New 
Yorker  and  the  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Sadly  enough  for  the  ladies,  many 
of  them  have  forsaken  the  editor's 
desk  in  order  to  produce  future  Par- 
roteers,  such  a  one  is  Portia  McLain 
'41  now  happily  married.  The  Parrot 
does  not  weep  at  this  reversion  to  the 
standard  pattern.  Indeed  the  Parrot's 
fondest  hope  is  that  these  offspring 
w'lW  help  to  form  the  staff  that  will  put 
out  the  50th  Anniversary  Issue. 


Hawthorne  Melody 
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THEATER  TICKETS 

All     Chicago    Theaters 
Opera    &    Concerts 

RUSSELL  TICKET  SERVICE 
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Spring    1^  Formals 

Central  Florist 


2116  Central 


Classic 

Earber    Shop 

Opposite   Varsity  Theatre 


Evanston's  Finest  Shop 


I  lortnwedtem  S^tudent 

CO-OP 

We  have  everything  in  tennis  equipment  and 
service  .  .  .  tennis  rackets,  presses,  Wilson  auto- 
graph rackets,  cans  of  balls,  expert  restringing 
service,  racket  covers. 


1726  Orrington 
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Make  sure  they'll   be 
Graduation  Photographs 
you'll  he  proud  to  give 


Taken  the  famous  Jean  Sardou  way, 
your  personality  will  be  accented  .  .  . 
made  more  vivid  in  sparkling  portrait 
studies  .  .  .  tlie  kind  you'll  be  proud 
to  give. 

Ask  about  our 
LOW-PRICED 
GRADUATES    SPECIAL 

Jean  Sardou  Studio 

2nd  Floor 
LORD'S   DEPT  STORE 


Cocktail   or   Coke? 

Delightful  sheers  and  cool 
cottons  to  highlight  every  sum- 
mer date. 

SARELL,   Inc. 

712  Church  St. 


THINK  OF  THE  CAUSE 
MAN 

(Contiimed  from  page  17) 
Xunibcr  Twelve  slipped  stealthily  into 
tlie  cave  to  report  another  vain  search. 

Giving  the  secret  sign  and  password 
ihey  stepped  up  to  Number  One. 
"We've  had  our  men  searching  for  32 
hours.  Number  One.  No  Filch.  We 
hit  every  bar  and  hotel  within  five 
miles,  looked  in  the  basement  of  every 
building  on  campus  and  even  searched 
Filch's  room.  We'll  have  to  give  up!" 
Number  Seven  declared. 

"Fools!"  Number  One  roared,  hit- 
ling  each  across  the  face  with  his 
gloves  and  removing  a  medal  from 
each  man's  chest.  He  w^ent  back  to  his 
pacing. 

Meanwhile,  Joe  McGulch  was 
hidden  not  ten  feet  away— in  a  little 
subterranean  passage  blocked  with 
three  huge  boulders.  Number  One 
gave  him  lots  of  candles,  a  book  and 
a  deck  of  cards  to  pass  the  time.  Btit 
iMcGulch  couldn't  read,  so  he  just 
played  solitaire.  McGulch  liked  soli- 
taire. 


It  had  been  a  tough,  nip-and-tuck 
campaign  all  the  way.  Each  candidate 
was  out  to  attract  campus  attention. 

One  day  Filch  was  borne  to  classes 
in  a  sedan  chair,  carried  by  four  Mos- 
lems in  turbans.  The  saine  day  Mc- 
Gulch was  shot  out  of  a  cannon  onto 
the  roof  of  College  Tower,  where  he 
hung  by  his  knees  for  nine  hours,  his 
teeth  holding  a  sign  which  read  "Elect 
me  or  Fll  drop  and  kill  myself."  He 
had  planned  to  stay  there  until  after 
the  returns  were  in,  but  his  false  teeth 
fell  out. 

On  the  second  day  a  WWS  stooge 
had  set  a  fire  in  the  corner  of  the 
cafeteria  .  .  .  then  Filch  raced  in  with 
a  fire  extinguisher,  while  a  hundred 
flashbidb  cameras  recorded  his  hero- 
ism—or so  everyone  thought.  Actually, 
none  of  the  cameras  had  fihn.  A  little 
later  McGttlch  ran  through  the  cafe- 
teria ntide.  Everyone  agreed  later  that 
this  was  the  best  stunt  of  the  cam- 
paign. McGulch  had  nearly  started  a 
riot. 

On  the  final  day  Filch  went  around 
camptts  with  a  sheet-draped,  black- 
skinned  character  whom  he  called 
Gunga  Din.  On  Din's  back  was  a  can- 
^  as  water  bag— filled  with  beer.  Every- 
time  Filch  and  Din  saw  a  student  they 
stopped  him  and  poiuxd  a  cup  of  beer. 
(Contmxied  on  page  40) 


STERLING  EARRINGS 

As  important  to  your  costume  as 
any  accessory.  Come  in  and  select 
yours  today. 

Evanston  Radio  &  Gift  Shop 

1711   Sherman 


Dr.  H.  R.  Halsberger 


815  Davis 
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OPTOMETRIST  OPTICIAN 

Formerly   with    Aimer   Coe   &    Co. 


Vision   Training 
Zenith  Hearing  Aid 


Get  a  head  start 
on  Spring 

Beautiful  hair  will  add  much  to  your 
spring  smartness.  Let  us  do  your 
liair  in  tlie  newest,  most  becoming 
styles. 


Virginia  Lee 

Beauty  Shop 

727  Clark  St.  Uni.  3333 
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THE  RADIO-CONTROLLED  spitball  ma- 
chine is  ready  to  roar!  Let  'er  rip  .  .  . 
Ha!  Ha!  The  Tri-Delts  start  us 
off  with  a  laugh.  Gibby  Hume  has 
found  another  man.  He's  from  Bos- 
ton and  that  ain't  beans.  He  came  to 
NU  to  look  it  over  .  .  .  and  Gibby 
locked  him  in  the  Little  Club  all  the 
time  he  was  in  town. 

The  Tri-Delts  furnish  the  next 
laugh,  too.  Irene  Overman,  Pat  White, 
and  Toddy  Smith  are  no  longer 
pinned.  Rolling  stones  shouldn't  live 
in  glass  houses  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  people  who 
gather  no  moss  shouldn't  throw  stones. 
We  might  add  that  Toddy  merely  did 
a  quick  change.  She  took  another  pin 
immediately  and  kept  it  all  in  the 
bond  of  Acacia. 

Two  genii  who  are  getting  sufficient 
play  hours  together  are  Ellen  McCon- 
nel  and  Bill  Reithmiller,  BWOC  and 
BMOC. 

An  alum-stemmed  pipe  to  the  lucky 
man.  It's  George  Gruenwald.  He's 
been  seen  lately  with  Corrine  Linn  .  .  . 
she's  a  Phi  and  he's  a  Fiji. 

Joan  Dana,  looking  for  a  lamb  be- 
cause spring  is  going  out,  flew  to  Cali- 
fornia to  see  Vic  Graham,  former  well- 
known  NU  Alpha  Delt. 

And  speaking  of  lambs,  sheep,  and 
Alpha  Phis  .  .  .  Char  Allaben  left  the 
fold  to  marry  Sidney  Vaughn;  Beth 
Chatters  is  engaged;  Mary  Jane  Stoker, 
who  used  to  be  associated  with  Don 
"Jaw"  Townsend,  is  now  engaged  to 
a  Beta,  no  less,  from  Cornell. 

Jim    "Gag-writer"    Ward,    Phi    Psi 
funnyman,  has  been  dating  Ruth  Cur- 
rier, Alpha  Chi,  a  little.   Only  a  little. 
And  of  course  you  heard  about  Fay 
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Ladky  having  Wes  Jung's  DU  pin 
now.  We  think  it's  fine.  And  we  feel 
responsible,  a  little,  what  with  promo- 
tion by  this  column. 

Carol  "Sis"  Shackman  went  to  Cali- 
fornia for  the  sunshine.  She  is  now 
married  to  Jay  Steinhart.  "Sis"  of 
Homecoming  fame,  is  an  AEPhi. 

Ray  Holland,  Beta,  holds  a  new 
campus  record  .  .  .  has  seen  Tlie  out- 
law seven  times. 

Sonny  Schulze  is  not  dead.  She  is 
a  red-blooded  Alpha  Gam  and  is 
pinned  to  red-blooded  drum  major 
John  Metheany. 

Those  unpredictable  Chi  O's.  What 
now  but  Pat  Garth  announces  her  en- 
gagement to  Al  Cox.  Al  is  a  Garrett 
student. 

You  probably  thought  we'd  forget 
him  for  our  last  issue,  but  we  haven't. 
Perry  Wilson  is  no  longer  at  North- 
western. We  pause  a  moment  in  our 
deliberations  to  honor  his  memory 
and  wonder  what  we'll  fill  the  column 
ivith  now.  Perry,  we  heard  a  rumor 
that  you  were  "in"  the  Theta  house. 
Now  does  this  mean  you  have  a  tele- 
scope to  look  across  at  Daisy  Hodg- 


"I'd  trade  my  horse  and  dog  for  you." 


kins?  Or  do  you  like  "Red  Hot  Theta 
Lips".  .  .  ?  Song  lyrics  merely,  say  the 
KATs. 

Pat  "I  love  my  boys"  Connally  is 
going  steady  with  Bob  "Sugar"  Ryan, 
Phi  Delt  beauty.  She's  a  Thetah. 

At  Ohio  State  the  Pi  Phi's  kiss  the 
members  of  a  serenading  fraternity 
when  one  of  the  sistahs  get  pinned. 
There  might  be  a  thrill  in  store  for 
somebody,  then,  when  Pat  Gillick  and 
Bill  Merrill  stick  it  out  long  enough 
to  have  a  serenade. 

The  Phi  Kaps  are  all  in  love  with, 
married  to,  or  going  to— the  Alpha 
Gams.  Pat  Krause-Rick  McClintic; 
Carrie  Berwick-Dai  Mohler;  Pauline 
Hiuches-A.  J.  Baugous;  it  goes  on  and 
on  and  on. 

Marie  Gilbert,  DZ,  is  engaged  to  a 
high  school  flame,  Richard  Hughes . . . 
and  Jean  Englefield  will  never  smile 
again— at  other  men.  Jean  is  wearing 
a  sparkler  for  good  and  is  a  Kappa. 
"I  wonder  how  long  it  would  take 
to  get  a  pin  from  every  fraternity  on 
campus,"  said  Twyla  Ragan,  KD. 
This  naive  little  lass  took  a  Phi  Delt 
pin  a  week  after  she  handed  back 
George  Block's  DU  pin,  and  has  now 
decided  she  doesn't  like  white  carna- 
tions. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  end.  As  the 
gutteral  voices  in  the  background  beat 
oiu  Campus  Moon,  the  sea  of  smiling 
faces  fades  into  oblivion. 

Ooops!  Hold  on.  One  of  them 
just  raised  his  fuzzy  voice  to  grunt: 
"Karen  Olson,  Pi  Phi,  ain't  pinned  to 
that  Sigma  Chi  Ted  Collins  no  more. 
She's  now  free,  white,  and  usually 
in  the  grill." 
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TIIIXK  OF  Tin: CAUSE 
>IA.\ 

(Cniilimicd  Irani  j)(ig&  38) 

"I    li()|)c    Mill    like    your   drink."    says 
(iniif;:!  Din. 

Meanwhile  McGulch  walked 
ilnouf^li  llie  women's  Cjuads  on  stilts. 
|)(  criiif^  into  j^irls'  rooms  and  handing 
ilicin  cards  wliidi  read,  "A  vote  for 
.\I<(,hI(Ii  is  a  \()ic  lor  McGulch." 
Alierwaids  McGuUh  was  often  heard 
lo  lemark  he  liked  this  stunt  the  best 
..I  all. 


I  he  iiif^lu  (il  |)ir  (Ice  lion  (kiiion- 
stration  arrived  and  hnih  randidatcs 
arrived  at  the  siudent  union  building 
in  armored  ears,  loaded  down  with 
l)i)dvgnai(ls  (airying  black  jacks.  .Snp- 
|)oiieis  ol  each  (andidaie  grabbed 
signs  and  torches  and  fell  into  proces- 
sion behind  the  university  band.  The 
lordi  parade  passed  through  the 
women's  (piads  and  started  toward  the 
UK  n's,  win'le  ihe  band  played  "There'll 
!'>(■  a  II ol  rime  in  the  Old  Town 
Toiiighi." 

And  there  was.  For  suddenly  the 
sky  was  red  and  tlie  sound  of  fire  sirens 
pierced  the  May  night  air.  Someone 
h;id  sii    file  lo  the  |)rcsident's  house. 

I  In  in  \i  morning— after  the  presi- 
deni  and  his  family  had  set  up  a  tent 
near  the  still-smouldering  ruins— the 
W'WS  i^artv  publicly  screamed.  "That 
dirty  NCXE  outfit  chd  it!"  The  NCNE 
pailN  ])ul)lifl\'  screamed.  "That 
s(  unuin  ^\■\\'.S  gang  did  it!" 

On  the  lollowing  day  both  patties- 
iiii  hiding  McGulch  and  Filch-were 
ihiown  out  of  school.  The  candidate 
hom  ihe  hastily-organi/cd  WDSKN- 
\\(  Doni  Stand  For  Noihin'— Party 
vvas  elecied.  His  name  was  Reic]uist 
Himi)le.  No  one  had  ever  hcaul  of 
him,  either. 


"Sa\.  liaMii'l  \()u  Ijeen  engaged  to 
me  l)(  inn-  sonuw  lu'l  i'.'" 

"Well.  (1.  CI.  \ou  ceilainh  seem  lo 
ha\  r  a  laniiliai    ring." 

-I'l-/I     FlIDOt 


r  a. 


■Ill 


Ihe  piiaiher  liiiislud  his  siiinoit 
wilh  "  Ml  licpior  should  be  thiown  in 
I  he  liver,"  and  ihe  choir  ended  by 
singing  "Shall  We  Gather  bv  the 
Rix  err" 

-/*//  Pirnot 

PlRl'LE     PARROT 


ALPHA   WILL    SERENADE 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

goes  out  to  explain  that  we  can't  sing 
out  on  the  terrace  because  we  couldn't 
get  the  piano  moved  out,  so  will 
they  please  step  in. 

"Okay.  They  come  in.  The  chorus 
is  in  front  of  the  fireplace  in  their 
low-cut  black  formals  giving  out  with 
lots  of  personality.  The  showgirls 
are  on  either  side— and  make  those 
sequin  tights  show  up  when  you  man- 
age those  spots,  Ethel.  Peggy,  you're 
standing  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
chorus  so  that  the  spot  hits  you  head 
on.  And  the  kick  line  is  down  front 
giving  them  plenty  of  gam. 

"We  open  with  Don't  You  Wanna 
Be  a  Gamma  Man,  and  then  Ethel 
turns  on  the  blue  spot  and  we  fade 
into  Gamma  Ghosts.  Then  Mary 
Anne  starts  passing  out  the  beer,  we 
mingle  with  the  Alphas,  and  if  every- 
thing goes  like  it's  planned  we  should 
be  getting  dates  weeks  ahead." 

"They're  coming!"  It  was  the  up- 
stairs sentry.  "I  saw  them  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Foster  and  Sheridan." 

"All  right.  Gang,"  shouted  Katha- 
rine as  she  moved  back  from  the  ta- 
ble. "Ring  the  firebell.  Everyone  to 
their  stations.  Get  in  those  costumes 
and  get  assembled." 

The  Gammas  scrambled  from  the 
dining  hall. 

And  at  the  corner  of  Foster  and 
Sheridan  the  Alphas  were  scrambling 
toward  the  sorority  quads.  They  were 
walking.  This  was  because  the  Uni- 
versity people  had  objected  when  they 
rode  through  the  quads  in  their  con- 
vertibles during  their  last  serenade. 
The  .\lphas  had  been  very  indignant 
and  had  even  written  a  letter  to  the 
student  newspaper.  But  the  University 
people  won,  so  this  time  the  Alphas 
had  left  their  cars  at  the  corner  and 
were  proceeding  on  foot. 

"Okay,  fellows."  said  the  .\lpha 
President  as  the  group  approached 
the  sorority  quads.  "Hold  it.  We  got 
three  serenades  to  make   tonight." 

"Roger-Dodger,"  cried  the  Alphas. 
One  said  "Oh,  Boy!"  It  was  Fred, 
and  all  the  Alphas  glared  at  him  for 
using  such  tmsmooth  language.  He 
had  received  a  55  fine  only  last  week 
for  failing  his  affiliation  examination 
on  the  Western  Chapter  Language 
and  Smooth  Lines  for  Social  Use 
Manual. 

"The  qtiestion  is  the  order  in  which 
we   take   them,"   The  President  went 


"Oh,  fackson,"  shouted  one  Alpha. 
The  others  convulsed  in  laughter  and 
dug  each  other  in  the  ribs. 

"We  got  three  serenades  to  make," 
The  President  repeated.  "First  we  got 
the  Pis." 

"Roger-Dodger,"  cried  the  Alphas. 
"Dig  me,  Jackson,"  said  one  in  the 
back. 

"And  then  we  got  the  Chis,"  The 
President  continued. 

"Momma,  I'm  stepping  out  to- 
night," cried  the  .\lpha  in  the  back. 
The  other  Alphas  dug  each  other  in 
the  ribs,  chorused  "Roger-Dodger" 
and  convulsed  in  laughter. 

"And  then,"  The  President  said, 
and  here  he  dropped  his  voice,  "we 
got  the  Gammas." 

The  Alphas  said  nothing.  They 
just  turned  in  a  body  and  looked  at 
Fred.  Fied  just  pretended  to  be  read- 
ing the  Western  Chapter  Dating 
Manual. 

"Which  do  you  want  to  take  first?" 
asked  The  President. 

"Let's  get  the  Gammas  over  with. 
Then  we  can  enjoy  ourselves  at  the 
Pi  house,"  shouted  the  Alpha  in  back. 

"Roger-Dodger,"  shouted  the  others. 


In  this  case  it  meant  "we  agree." 

"Okay,  then,"  The  President  said. 
"We  head  for  the  Gamma  House. 
And  we'll  make  it  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble. I'm  certain  that  Fred  won't  ex- 
pect us  to  spend  much  time  there 
when  the  Pis  and  Chis  will  be  wait- 
ing." 

As  the  Alphas  marched  into  the 
quads  the  second  firebell  rang  in  the 
Gamma  house  and  the  Gammas  were 
assembled  and  waiting.  Then  they 
heard  them  shuffling  outside— the  Al- 
phas. Mary  Joe  went  outside  to  in- 
\ite  them  in. 

And  in  they  came.  They  broke 
down  the  door  playfully  and  smashed 
tables  and  chairs  about  them.  But 
they  saved  several  small  tables  on 
which  to  scjuash  cigarettes  out.  The 
Gammas  laughed  at  their  being  so 
cute. 

But  it  was  then  that  Mary  Anne 
made  her  mistake.  Confused  and  nerv- 
ous (she  had  been  one  of  the  two 
who  had  to  leave  the  dinner  table) 
she  started  the  beer  pump  and  held 
out  a  mug  to  the  nearest  Alpha. 

"Beer?"  she  asked. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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ALPHA   SERENADE 

(Cniitiiiiied  jvoin   p(iil,<'  -fl) 

"I  dig  ya,  honey,"  said  lire  Alpha 
as  he  pinched  her  cheek.  "R()<>er- 
Dods;er." 

He  picked  up  the  barrel,  another 
Alpha  picked  up  the  other,  and  they 
led  the  others,  who  were  now  assem- 
bling to  sing,  back  out  the  front  door. 

"Let's  takes  it  over  to  the  Chi 
House."  someone  shouted. 

The  Gamma  Song  Chairman  started 
Don't  You  Wanna  Be  a  Gamma  Man, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  Alphas  were 
leaving,  drinking  the  beer  and  singing 
Alpha  Archives. 

"Okay,"  said  Katharine.  "Cut  it! 
Take  off  the  costumes." 

Katharine  walked  slowly  to  the 
stairway  as  the  Gammas  filed  into 
the  cloak  room  to  check  in  their  cos- 
tumes. Wearily  she  climbed  the  stairs, 
opened  the  door  of  her  room,  went  in. 
and  sat  down  at  her  desk.  She  felt 
that  the  serenade  had  been  a  failine. 
She  began  to  cry  on  the  copy  for  the 
Gamma  Ga?7ibolier. 

But  suddenly  the  door  to  her  room 
flew  open. 

"It's  an  .\lpha,"  someone  cried. 
"He  came  back!" 

The  entire  Gamma  house  had  taken 
new  life.  There  was  an  excited  buzz- 
ing in  the  halls  as  Katharine  came 
out  of  her  room. 

"What  did  he  come  back  for?" 
asked  Katharine.  "Is  he  interested  in 
one  of  our  girls?" 

"Interested  in  one  of  our  girls?" 
came  the  answer.  "He  wants  the  whole 
kick  line  at  the  Friday  Club  at  the 
Alpha's  roadside  tavern." 

"We're  in,"  shouted  Katharine. 
"Get  those  costumes  out  of  the  trunks. 
Chorus  line— downstairs.  I  want  a 
two-hour  rehearsal.  This  is  our 
chance!" 
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PIRPLE    PARROT 


HOW  YOIJ  TALK! 

(Continued-  from  page  13) 

"noisy  war  of  great  sounds,  tanks, 
planes  and  guns." 

These  speech  clinicians  also  devote 
their  time  to  training  others  for  this 
relatively  new  and  increasingly  im- 
portant field.  Re-ed  majors  receive 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  edu- 
cation in  anatomy,  physiology  and 
|)sychology  to  say  nothing  of  such 
specialized  courses  as  lip  reading  and 
]]honetics.  Here  in  the  clinic  they 
serve  an  apprenticeship,  advanced  stu- 
(kins  a  1  tending  staff  meetings,  making 
diagnoses,  and  giving  remedial  treat- 
ment. Alter  graduation  they  are  placed 
1)\  ihe  (linic  in  schools,  hospitals  or 
in  research   laboratories. 

Since  1928  the  Northwestern  Speech 
Clinic  has  increased  its  number  of 
jjaticnts  from  ninety-two  to  two  him- 
dred  eighty-six  in  1945  and  now  looks 
lorwai'd  to  greater  opportunities 
ilirough  im])ro\ed  techniques. 
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Co-ed:  "Have  you  Prince  .\lbert  in 
the  can?" 

Drug  Store  Clerk:  "Yes." 

Co-ed:     "Why    don't    you    let   him 
out?" 

-1925  Parrot 


Holy:  "What  broke  up  the  W.C.T. 
U.  meeting?" 

Smoke:  "The  speaker  got  absent- 
minded  and  tried  to  blow  the  foam  off 
his  glass  of  water." 

-1925  Parrot 


Bum:  "What  do  you  do  with  yoiu" 
pants  when  you  wear  them  oiu?" 

Biunmer:    "Wear  them  back  home 
again  of  coiuse." 

-1925  Parrot 


Geology  Prol:  Where  does  lead 
come  from? 

Petrified:    Coloradol 

Ossified:  .And  where  ilo  diamonds 
cf)me   from? 

Fossilized:  I5ig  biuter  and  egg  meni 
-1927   Parrot 


"W'h)  did  you  sign  your  name  as 
.Mae  West  on  your  arithmetic  exami- 
natioit  papers?  ' 

"Because  I  done    em  wrong." 

-1941  Parrot 


Preacher:  Young  man,  don't  you 
know  that  you  will  ruin  your  stomach 
1)\  drinking? 

Inebriate:  Oh.  tliash  all  right.  It 
won't  show  with  my  coat  on. 

-1935   Parrot 


He:    Onh    a   mother   could   lo\e   a 
face  like  that. 

She:  I'm  about  to  inherit  a  fortune. 
He:  I'm  about  to  become  a  mother! 
-1935   Parrot 
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HEN     THIS     ISSUE     WAS    OVCr    WC 

had  lots  of  time  to  relax.    There  was 
no  other  to  plan  this  year. 

But  strange  to  relate,  we  didn't 
make  a  move  toward  the  business 
staff's  files.  And  they  were  still  there 
—the  warm,  frayed,  comfortable  bath- 
robe, the  fez,  the  hookah,  and  the  cala- 
bash—the friendly,  whimsical,  and 
sheltering  garb  that  we  had  used  all 
vear  for  relaxing. 

No,  they  laid  in  the  file  and  are  lying 
there  still.  We  didn't  take  them  out. 
Instead,  we  walked  out  of  the  office 
and  into  ihc  grill.  We  stood  in  line 
lor  a  coke,  got  it.  and  sat  down  to 
drink  it. 

.Vnd  then  we  began  to  think  about 
this  year  and  Northwestern.  But  not 
being  far  from  the  office  yet.  we 
thought  in  a  Parrot  way.  We  thought 
about  collegiate  life— like  it  says  on 
our  masthead.  And  because  we'd  been 
digging  through  all  of  the  twenty-five 
years  of  the  Parrot  we  thought  about 
collegiate  life  and  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  it.  And  what  will  happen 
to  it.  And  where  this  year  fitted  into 
il   all. 


It  seemed  to  us  thai  this  year  was 
a  tinning  poini— both  in  education 
and  in  that  collegiate  life  which  tiuns 
aljoiu  it. 

Way  back  when  Midwestern  uni- 
versities started,  that  life  consisted  of 
a  box  social  or  literary  tea— or  at  least 
that's  what  we  gather  from  our  dig- 
gings. Tt  wasn't  imtil  the  twenties  that 
the  American  college  campus  attained 
a  character  of  its  own.  That  character 
was  dominant  for  a  long  time  and  is 
still  with  us  in  the  memories  of  alinns 
\\\\o  come  back  and  tell  us  about  the 
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good  old  days— when  college  was  col- 
lege, they  say. 

While  an  occasional  poor  boy  or  girl 
fought  for  a  degree,  most  of  the  stu- 
dents were  the  sons  of  the  suddenly 
rich  of  those  years— the  suddenly  rich 
who  had  two  cars  in  the  garage,  a 
mania  for  bridge,  and  a  membership 
in  one  of  the  new  country  clubs.  .And 
because  it  was  the  socially  coirect 
thing  to  do,  their  sons  and  daughters 
came  to  college.  ,-\nd  while  being  lib- 
erally educated  they  drove  fast  in  high- 
speed roadsters,  shouted  and  waved 
|jennants  at  football  games,  bimny- 
hugged  and  Charlestoned.  wore  racoon 
coats  and  tintle-necked  numeral 
sweaters,  serenaded  in  the  moonlight 
with  ukeleles,  joined  the  right  Greek 
groups,  drank  gin  from  hipflasks,  and 
learned  about  sex  and  free  lo\e.  Col- 
lege was  a  fabidous  and  exciting  place 
inhabited  not  by  people  bin  bv  a  spe- 
cial type  of  being  called  a  collegian. 

College  was  a  set-apart,  fictionized 
world  that  prompted  movies  in  ^\'hich 
Harold  Lloyd  rolled  them  in  the  aisles 
as  the  green  freshman  who  got  hell 
knocked  out  of  him  as  a  fraternity 
pledge  and  committed  every  social  er- 
ror in  the  books,  but  came  up  from 
the  substitute  bench  just  in  time  to 
win  the  crucial  game  and  the  love  of 
Bettv  Coed.  College  Humor  maga- 
zine blossomed  out  on  the  newsstands: 
e\eryone  listened  to  Rudy  Vallee  and 
lumimed  The  Sweet  heart  of  Sigtyia 
Chi. 


The  dejjression  set  this  world  down 
on  the  pavement  with  a  dull  thud  that 
echoed  closelv  that  of  the  secinities 
index.  It  broke  the  wall  of  the  set- 
ajjart  world,  and  durino  those  fright- 
ening years  those  still  in  college 
thought  about  more  earthv  things. 
Like  jobs  and  having  enough  money 


to  get  married  before  they  were  thirty 
and  what  could  be  done  to  stabilize 
the  coimtry.  Many  Greek  groups  went 
broke. 

.Students  scraped  together  thirty 
cents  for  a  Ginger  Rogers-Fred  .\staire 
movie  and  entered  dance  marathons 
and  played  midget  golf,  biu  they 
were  worried.  And  they  were  people 
more  than  collegians.  College  was 
matter-of-fact,  hard,  not  glittering  and 
exciting. 

.Slowly  the  stock  market  rose.  And 
so  did  wages.  And  things  began  to  be 
BIG  again.  But  it  wasn't  the  same. 
The  rah-rah  and  racoon  coals  didn't 
relmn.  .\nd  neither  did  the  ^vall 
grow  up  as  high  as  it  had  been.  The 
students  stayed  people  and  they  were 
concerned  with  getting  an  education— 
because  things  were  tough  on  the  out- 
side and  you  needed  more  than  a 
high-school  diploma  to  couple  ^v\\h 
your  energy  in  order  to  succeed— \ou 
NEEDED  college. 


Parts  of  that  rah-rah  era  are  still 
with  us  in  this  first  post-war  college 
year— Homecomings  and  torchlight 
parades  and  football  pennants  and 
the  Greek  groups.  But  prosperity 
hasn't  rebuilt  the  wall  and  compress 
college  into  its  former  bounds.  In- 
stead, college  has  become  even  more 
of  a  necessity  for  e\eryone— foin-  vears 
needed  not  only  by  the  sons  of  the 
two-car  families  but  by  the  no-car 
families— a  fact  recognized  by  the  GI 
Bill. 

Old  Si  wash's  moonlight  ukelele  sere- 
nades are  lost.  Biu  though  we  hate  to 
lea\e  such  a  colorfid  era  in  collegiate 
life  so  far  behind.  \\e  are  starting  a 
new  one  which  holds  promise  of  being 
less  fabidous,  perhaps,  but  fully  as  ex- 
citing. 


look  for 


lie  caniite  a^^^^  in  BOIMOUTOi 


Eitingon  dyed  latnl 


^gi^  Look  for  Ler  next  Fall!  Wintra  coats 
p#!fill  be  tlie  darlings  of  every  college  from 
Ifaine  to  California.  Lignt,  warm,  glamor- 
[|>},  as  tney  are  practical  .  .  .  these  smartly 
pled  Wmfra  coats  are  maae  of  tliat  mar- 
^Idus  New  Era  fur— Bonmouton.  Remem- 
*;  x>er  tnat  name.  Bonmouton  is  mouton 
ich  has  been  pampered  ny  scientists 
j^ltri  so  many  facials  and  snampoos, 
flliaircuts  and  hair-dyes,  it  gleams  lifce 
|;|v?  Leaver  .  .  .  lies  sleek  as  nutria  .  .  . 
||  ana  test  yet,  it's  waterproofed.  Biit 
pJ-Because  tnere  will  not  be  enougn 
|5*Bonmouton  to  go  around,  we  suggest 
^1  braering  your  Wintra  coat  from  your 
;ii:  rurrier  w^ithout  delay.  Altnougn  Wintra 
coats  looit  like  a  king's  ransom, 
tlxev're  priced  w^ell  within  your  huaget! 
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